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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... everywHere 

















World’s Fair, u 


the Brussels 





April 17 to October 19...1 


here you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-( t Pavi 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO...HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


® Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 


favored popular refreshment. 









A wonderful way toward a more wonderful world for you! 





... Uf you are the one to introduce 


Our Wonderful World 


to parents in your area! 


If you want a pleasant and rewarding part-time vocation, this message is for you! 


The School and Library Division of Spencer Press, in cooperation with Sears Roebuck and Company, 
cordially extends to qualified teachers and administrators the opportunity to offer Our Wonderful World to 
families in any community of their choice. 
This is a unique opportunity in many ways; primarily so because 
Our Wonderful World itself is unique. There is nothing else like it 
in the world! Teachers who have used Our Wonderful World 
in their classrooms know how quickly children come to love it—for 
reference in connection with their school work, and just the joy of 
reading. Think of their delight in having these volumes in their homes! 
And who better than an educator can describe to parents the 
many ways Our Wonderful World will contribute to their children’s 
mental growth on the road to maturity? Here is satisfaction 
that few part-time vocations can offer you! 





For you, then . . . a stimulating, enjoyable way to augment your income in a 
measure limited only by the amount of time devoted to it 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


Herbert S. Zim, 
Please write for our brochure titled ““A Wonderful Way,” and for our Editor-in-Chief 


“Qualification Form.” You will receive prompt attention. 


—CYRIL G. EWART, Sales Manager .. . School & Library Division, SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roet kand mpany. Publisher f IR WONDERFUL WOR The A f PF F : PEDIA The 


Please Post This On Your Bulletin Board 
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‘A Convincing Rebuttal’ 


Dear Mr 
meratulations on 
r t 
Inuinois Ept 


Pe irson 
your excellent 
the March issue 


ATION. I have never re 


Bestor in 


onvineing rebuttal 
Roperi Meyers tor of publ 


tincv public scl 


more ¢ 


dire 


nerat 
Did 
We in 
peopl today 


hat 


young 
important it Is to 
is well is have 
fields 
Your 
pared to 
read about 
DONALD 


stands out | 


irticl 
the ever numerou 

day 

Naupzius, superintendent 
Public School 


every 


Ridgefarm 


News and W 
thanks 
editor, Neu 
Mexico 
N.M 


rs 

Our 
GILLILAND 
Revieu New 
Santa Fe. 


ld Re 


letter to 


terrific 


y muir 
port 
MIINNIO 
Sch vol 


Association 


was 
Me Vie 
Educ ition 


I knew no could write a finer 
rebuttal to his Bestor’s ut le than 
could or did I im hoping your answer? 
will be published in the News so that 
the will know 


stand profession we 


Oli 


you 


business world 
behind the 
ind that we will ilwavs nobly uphold OUT 
own profession with facts 
\irs 
teacher 


CieorRA C. Brown, first-grade 


South School 


Geneseo 


t ope ned 


vour editorial 
ind thanks! 
Now I'll the rest of 
but appreciation could not be postponed 


and 


Ml ir h 


cheers 


the 
Three 


ISStle 
for vou 


read the ISSu¢ 

Or delaye d 
MARION | 

High 


Russe. teacher, Skokie 

School, Winnetka 
. 

You did a beautiful job 


why 


Ji nor 


ind l can 
board of 
state 


readily understand 


directors approved ind endorsed the 
ment 


Fh ERMAN 


your 


secretary 
Okla 


PHILLIPS, executive 
Educ ition Assoc 
Okla 


Oklahoma iation 


homa City 


wld 


r¢ ace rs 


I hope that US News and W 
Report will publish it. All their 
ind others as well should have the Oppor 
to read it 


Epwarp E. Keener, Indian Hill Woods 
R. R. 2, Box 80 Napervill 


tunity 


. 
wonderful statement 


and 


It’s a 
briefly, 


eX- 


essed very certainly makes 


tine 
the 


hing 


witl 
the tea 


S h diatribe 


esses of 

nyvone can write a me 
ind pulling information 
| stating half truths ul 
ning plece oft prose 
You have 


is behind you. Some 


50.000) teacher 


s! nil speak up 
KerrH MecGutirti 
Association of 
teacher 


secretary-t 


Vor itional 
Polo High 


re 
nos 


Peac he rs 


Or 'A Pernicious Attack’? 


Mrs. Richard 
The whole tone of 
in my opinion, extremely condemnat ot 
Dr. Bestor. I think it was a 
fair attack 
For exampk 


Dear 


highly un 


Mr. Pe 


inter 


icw 


tatist 
uphold educ 
lifferent 


ition theorie 
In his 
ot present 
ithe 


irson Says 


nature 


r)\ 
ny 


the 
Did 


ptuous.” 


editors 


do thin' 
ike the 


Bestor 


Dr. Besto I inkly 

pproach. It is difficult 
ake judicious decision 

to this basic ed 
ut having emotional issues « ( 
the That there 


crisis has been pointed 


} 
icational metro 


entering 
] 


edu 


picture 
itional 
widely, even in vour 


magazine So tar as 


I know, emotion has never solved any 
problems but rather has created them and 
hindered solutions. I would like to 
that both Mr. Pearson ind Dr B 


SSL 


Stor are 
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¢ I§ 
membership 
Inuinots Epucation will ntinue thro 
the months of September October ind 
November next fall. Members wl 
their permanent iddress 


S¢ nding us a ch mnce oft iddre ss, h 


Present subscriptions to 


] 


) change 
without 


wever 


] 
Mmabing 


their magazines durin 
Magazines world be 

former 

not be delivera 

ird 


will not receive 
three mor 
mailed to their 
sequently would 


New II \ membership ¢ 


iths 


1 
those 


uldress 


Mrs. Helen Dial, Membership Secretary 
‘Illinois Education Association 

100 East Edwards Street 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mrs. Dial 
Effective 


FROM THIS OLD ADDRESS: 
and Number 


Street 


City 
TO THIS NEW ADDRESS: 
and Number 


Street 


City 


When You Move 


until No 


move from your present 


re ich this office ember 
should 


new permanent mailing id 


will not 


So if you ' 


residence to 


dress ple ise send your chan 


to our me mil 


Dial The 


venience 


ership secretary 


coupon he low 1S for 

Changes ol iddress for the ptember 
Mrs Dial not later than 
for October r than Sept 
November 


ISSUE must re h 
Aug. 15 


5: for 








from 
COVE rece 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER t th reflect 
ene which will be enacted on many 
unpuses throughout the state and_ the 
ration is June vr iduate take that lon 
tep from student life into professional life 
Thousands of young men and \ ng wom 
will look forward eagerly to their first 
lassrooms and _ their first pu] Is As we 
look forward t tha ve pe that 
cir exper i the teaching prof i 
bye " { lati id re irding is 
the words of Dean John Grinnell. For 
inspiring reflections on hi ‘ 1 pro 
fession, turn to 14. Lhe ove pl 


t | i t 
ture is an ISNU Newsphot 


LOCAI ASSOCIATION | officers and 


program committees will he especially In 
erested in the irticle .on page 58, by 
\\ Stewart Willi s Ihe author gives 
pointers 01 in effective and 
for | meetir 
- 

OUR STUDY UNIT for itive 
ind well-written nt of the PTA and 
ts el t “ he If of tl 1) 
B the 7 ashe P ; +t ] + the 

; ¢ hy f 

y 

OUR HONOR ROLI ippeared 
in the Marcel ind April issues did not it 
lude the name of the Blaine School in 
Batavia. We have since | ed that this 
‘ ool also has 100 pel ent embership 
in both IEA and NEA erves this 

nitior 
y 

WI CHANGED HI LAW inad 

rtently, in r April articl Winnetka 
salarv schedules \ lip ty t the pen an 
the pl iter changed the t m educa 
tional tax rate permitted | te law t 
$1.48. It sl ld { } S140 

i“ 
OUR BACK COVER is our way of sav- 
roodbye t ll 52,000 of yvou—our 
wonderful readers. As you go ut your 
many classro doors, lea behind the 
boys and irl ind the any duties { 
teachin we | pe ] r itistvir 

n el where I \ re it 
school, traveling, or just plaving “hookey 
Our attractive stand-in on the back covet 
Miss Jane Wilson, a peech orrectionist 

the Springhi ld Pp bl hool The pi 


, | 

ture was taken at Dou School by W 
Stewart Williams, IEA fic representative 
Our charming youngsters woking forward 


» a SUMNCT f sun and in 
graders it Vachel Lindsay School in 
Springhic Id. From left, they are Bobbi 
Goldman, Elizabeth Lon nd Jeff Muel 
ler The ph tr ils vy W Stewart 
Will 
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Teaching: 


\ wise man once remarked that we never know how 


to live until we have lived. Then it is too late, Fro 
quently young people have come to my office in deep 
anxiety about what to do with their lives, and I have 
talked to them quietly but eagerly of what I have known 
ind felt 

Television, the movies even the con 


make them feel 


realistic” measure of success is how much 


advertising 
versation of elders in thei presence 
that the only 
money they can make. I trv to help them understand 
that life is all too short and that we walk this wav only 
once. What is most important therefore, is that we 
experience always a deep sense of worthfulness. We can 
have enduring peace of mind only if we believe we are 
doing something worth the miracle of life. Moreover 
that feeling of inner warmth and of being needed by the 
world must last to the end of our active davs, for we 
nevel outlive our own stubborn que stionings 

Each person planning his vocation must be pre pared 
wants in life 


to measure its rewards against what he 


That is what I once did. It was after I was graduated 
from college. I was a little late making mv decision to 
be a teacher, but the decision has given me exciting 
ind happy adventures with thousands of young people 

Do vou wonder that I am willing to plead earnestly 
and often for young people of good ability to come into 
There is 
But far 


there is the joy of seeing a young 


teaching? | know the rewards awaiting them 
enough money, I tell them; and there is honor 
better than these 
personality unfold; there is the pride of watching yupils 
to whom vou have given vour best go out of school and 
up and up to highly honored places in the world. Ther 
is the sweet comfort of seeing under vour hands lonely 
neglected, or handicapped children grow into happy 


There is the thrill of 


watching a young face take fire with 


useful peopl indescribable 


important understanding 


\ Life of Fulfillment 


I talked one afternoon with a sixth-grade girl named 
Elsa Pinta in a rural school down in Panama. She was 
the liveliest and the brightest in the class. I wanted 
very much to know what this bright youngster in an im 
poverished country wished for her future. I asked her 
what she would like most to be when she grew up. 
Without a moment’s hesitation and with ardor that 
mate hed her glowing eves she said as she looked at he 
teacher, “Oh, I want to be a teacher like Miss Eusto 
quia. 

Go where you will in this wide country or in the 
wider world you will find many a teacher who like 
Miss Eustoquia, is and deserves to be an ideal for child 
ren. Such a teacher works with patience and unde: 
standing, with a smile and a pat on the shoulder, with 
enthusiasm for teaching a thing worth knowing, with 
a timely warning and quick sympathy. Our schools 
need such teachers. They are drawn for the most part 
from the highly talented and perceptive voung leaders 
among our high-school graduates 

No citizen, be he the richest or most powerful man 
in the citv, earns half of the love or the warm remem 
brance for a lifetime that the good teacher earns. Yet 
teaching, too, can lead to bitterness. Even the ablest 
young people should not head toward teaching unless 
they are sure they love children and youth more than 
they do the 


teach 


art, the science, or the math they want to 

Happiness is not easily come by nor kept. Yet it 1s 
the natural reward of the talented teacher who has lost 
herself in the proble ms and victories, in the tears and 
laughter of her pupils. Such a teacher lives many lives 
Ik One and GTOWS de pel and finer as the years Yo by 


What more can one ask of 


a profession—or of life 


Dean Education 


Southern Illinois University 


Joun E. GrINNELL, College of 


ae 


Teaching offers young people one of the greatest 
challenges ot the times It beckons to those 


hearts and big minds, those with a generous supply ol 


with big 


courage and determination and patience 
But it is infinitely rewarding. It brings opportunities 


for service, for self-satistaction, and for self-enrichment 


equ ile d 


Preaching, of course, is not all apples and recess. But 


that seldom can_ be 


it is the kind of work about which many of us in educa 
tion can enthusiastically say If I had my life to live 
over, | would certainly become a teacher. 


LAWRENCE Dertuick, US commissioner of education 








The secret of nine successful men! 





W. D. Bryan of Normal, lilinois 
has devoted much time t ty 
government, having Deena men 

ber of the City Council Board 
for 14 years. He participates in 
Rotary Club activities and is 
active in church work. He has 
had a Standard Oil dealership 


for 21 years 








Al Mann of West Lafayette, Ind 
is a member of the city tra 
commission. He is « airman ol 
the Off-Street Parking ¢ nmit 


tee, and is a member of a group 





etupto id vise the school board 
He has had a Standard Oil deal- 


ership tor 22 years 





W. H. Ehrenberg of St. Joseph, Michigan, has served as a City Commissioner for 13 years. He was 
mayor pro tem for seven years, and was voted “Young Man of the Year”’ in 1947. He has had a 
Standard Oil dealership for 21 years 








[HE nine men on this page are all success As members of the 1958 Standard Oil Dealer 
ful businessmen. They are important men Advisory Council, they are available as 
in their communities, important as con consultants to officials of Standard Oil, giv 
sultants to one of America’s biggest com ing advice and suggestions on how to fur 
: , . Edward L. Weseman of Hamp 
panies, important for the part they play in ther improve service to the motoring pub shire. Illinois. is secretary of the 
performing civic and community jobs for lic. Nearly 100 suggestions by previous school board and has beena mem 
the benefit of all Dealer Councils, including the popular plan ber of the board for three years 
What is the secret of their success”? for guaranteed radiator protection, have He has served as treasurer of his 
, ry 1 ! hftor ve ‘ 5S 5S ‘ ve 
Actually it’s pretty simple. Their friendli been adopted by the company in the past UECH FOES years and isacti 
I I I I I ) 
’ “ ; in PTA. He has had a Standard 
ness, helpfulness and efficiency have never five years 
4 ; Oil dealership for 13 years 
been confined to business alone Both on and off the job they are striving 
You will find them serving their com to serve their fellow citizens and business as 
munities in many ways—from membership _ sociates better. No wonder their friends and 
on City Councils to active participation in neighbors depend on them —and onthe thou 
youth work Thev also serve 16,000 fellow sands of Stand ird Oil dealers just like them 


businessmen, sharing their time and know! re 
What makes a company a good citizen? 





edge to help solve mutual problems 





Who are they? Strangely enough, they Citizenship has many obligations. But 
ire all in the same business. And there are surely one of the most important for a big A. A. Lange of Milwaukee, Wis 
thousands more as [rier y ar ‘ ient in business is a high standard of conduct that is a member of the Civil Defens 
the same business. They are all Standard will enable smaller businessmen to grow corps and participates in PTA 
: . and YMCA activities. He is a 
Oil dealers ind prosper. At Standard, we are proud of 
at member of a business group dé 
These nine men are independent busi the fact that thousands of our dealers are voted to neighborhood improv« 
nessmen—not employees of Standard Oil successful both in business and civic life ment. He has had a Standard 


dealership for 25 years 


i “E: 
LA 
a » BS ’ 


Charles Pall of Chicago, Illinois W.E. Cook of Kansas City, Mo A. V. Tisdel of Minneapolis Harry Hiortshoj of Atlantic, la 


4 








has worked on neighborhood in has been active in Boy Scout Minnesota, is a member of the is chairman of the Roads ¢ 
provement projects as a member work for vears and is now a Commercial Club, a business or mittee of the Chamber of Com 
of the Garfield Park Chamber of troop chairman. He is a leader ganization interested in neigl merce. He has been a volunteer 
Commerce. He also has served in youth programs, such as boys borhood improvements. He has fireman sin 1940 and has 
on committees of the Ame an baseball and Sunday Schoo served four years on the Dealer worked on Red Cross fund drives 
Petroleum Institute. He has had work. He has had a Standard Advisory Council and has had a He has had a Standard Oil deal 
a Standard dealership 28 years dealership 18 years Standard dealership 24 years ership for 20 years 
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STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY = 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 


THROUGH RESEARCH 





Rock Island Senior High School has formulated a plan of 


\dvanced Programs for Able Students 


LrHoucH Rock Island Senior 
A High School in the past has 
been meeting adequately the needs 
of its students in preparing for col- 
lege entrance, work, or home, the 
administration and faculty have felt 
that evalua 
tion of the lead 


to responsible changes when they 


continun study and 


ig 
curriculum should 
seemed. desirable. 

During the 
Rock 
lated 
velop the 


the 


tormu 


past two years 
Plan 
a curriculum program to de 
of all 
with special emphasis on courses for 
the gifted 

\ significant increase in the col 


Rock Island 


graduates—ftrom 29 percent of the 


Island has been 


abilities students 


lege-entrance rate of 
graduates 10 vears ago to 46 percent 
at the 


the importance 


present time—has indicated 


of college-prepara- 
tory and advanced-placement 
courses. 

At Rock Island Senior High, there 
has been a significant increase in 
the enrollment in college-preparatory 
courses as Compal cd to the average 
increase of high-school enrollment. 


While the total 


the past five vears has increased 36 


enrollment during 
perce nt, enrollment in chemistry has 
increased 165 percent; foreign lan- 
guage, 145 percent; advanced alge- 
bra, 119 percent; physics, 86.5 per- 
cent: and in the over-all mathematics 


program, SO percent, 


Classes for Gifted 


Classes for gifted students have 
been introduced gradually. The first 
attempt toward a program took place 
several years ago with the division 
of the senior English program into 
two areas: one for college prepara- 
tion and the other a terminal pro- 
gram. 


The first offering of an advanced- 


346 


placement course at the college level 


was begun four vears ago, when 


senior world history was offered as 


an elective. A college textbook was 


selected, and students who were 


contemplating college entrance were 
encouraged to enroll in this course 
Students are required to take notes 
make outside reports, and take essay- 
Counselors and 


type examinations 


administrators, in conferences with 


Rock 


Campuses 


Island graduates on college 
have been informed that 
the students consider this course the 
most valuable offered in high school 
llege 


toward ¢ preparation 


Dual Chemistry Program 

Three years ago the chemistry pro 
gram was divided, and a regular col 
chemistry 


lege-preparatory course 


was offered for students who were 
going into science and engineering. 
\ second course, chemistry N, was 
introduced to give special training 
to girls interested in nursing. Three 
sections of chemistry N now have 
than 45 
have entered nursing during these 
Several the 
changed to fit 


The 


about 


1 
been taught;. more girls 


three vears. units in 


course have been 


better girls 
the 


regular chemistry 


a nursing program 
enthusiastic 
the 


program can prepare better the col 


are most 
course and 
lege-bound students. 

This past year, the highest-ranked 
0 students in the sophomore class 
were identified and offered a pro- 
the 


required economics and government 


gram which would give them 
in the junior year and American his 
tory in the last vear of high school 
Arrangements have been made with 
Augustana College in Rock Island to 
grant by examination six semeste1 
hours of college credit. Textbooks 


and materials are being studied, and 


By CHARLES O. AUSTIN, JR. 


the course will be offered next year. 
tudents who desire to participate 

in the 

will be 


college-placement program 


interviewed, tested, and 
counseled before being permitted t 
enroll. 

Parental counseling will also be 
available, Consent will be required 
from the parent, so both the high 
school and the home will have an 
the 
program being selected by the pupil 

In addition to the courses 


offered at Rock High 


School for a college-placement pro- 


understanding — of educational 
new 
now Island 
gram, study has been given to othe 
areas. The high school is now ready 
to incorporate in the Rock Island 
Plan the 
gram of the College Entrance Exami- 
Board, 


academically 


ad\ anced-plac ement pro- 


which will enable 
talented 
undertake work according to their 
It is felt that colleges will 


welcome students who are ready for 


nation 


students to 
ability 


advanced placement and advanced 
courses. Such a program of cooper.- 
tion extends educational opportuni- 
ties for able and ambitious students 
by coordinating high-school work 


with college entrance. 


Advantages of Program 

The advanced placement program 
in the secondary school enables a 
gifted student to stay in high school 
with his own social group and yet 
receive college credit or advanced 
placement for high-school work. It 
does not remove his leadership trom 
the high school; yet it gives him an 
opportunity to develop his leader- 
ship to an extent which he could not 
do in an accelerated entrance pro- 
The high 


standards of scholastic achievement 


gram. program means 


at the secondary school level. If the 


student does not use his courses for 


lucation 





will 


have had training which will help 


advanced placement credit, he 


him prepare for colle ve board exami 
nations required by many colleges 

Next yeal the advanced place- 
ment program will be in its fourth 
vear as a part of the College En 


Board 


through a 


trance Examination 


The 
director who works with the General 
Body 


advanced placeme nt 


project 
program operates 


Commission on 
The 


begins with college courses given at 


Supervisory 


program 


secondary schools. Examinations are 
in 12 subjects: English composition 
English literature, French, German 


Latin, Spanish, American history 


European history mathematics, bi- 


ology, chemistry, and physics 


Schools Make Own Decisions 
Only the college which the candi- 
the 


vanced-placement examination mate 


date is entering receives ad- 


rials for granting credit. Each 
school makes its own decisions re- 
garding credit and placement. Many 
colleges—and the number is grow- 
ing—give both credit and advanced 
placement to students who perform 
satisfactorily in college-level courses 
in high school and on the advanced 
placement examination. This is th 
program that will be used for credit 
at Augustana College. Some depart- 
ments at the University of Illinois 
are now giving college placement 
credit; it is hoped that this will soon 
be universitywide. During this past 
year 212 high schools in the United 
States participated to some degree 
in the college-placement program. 

The Rock Island Plan will necessi- 
tate a revision in the daily schedule 
ot periods at the high school: seven 
one-hour periods in contrast to the 
present schedule of six one-hour pe- 
riods, The extra period of the school 
the abl 


to develop a program which can not 


day will be for students 
be scheduled in the present 30-houw 
school week. It is not contemplated 
that the school day will be extended 
tor the faculty nor for students not 


interested in an enriched program 
The additional hour is planned for 
the first period in the day, probably 
starting about S a.m., permitting a 


dismissal time only slightly later than 


at present. This will give more daily 
facilities 
1957 3 thie 


use ot 

During high school 
has identified the top algebra I stu 
dents who will be entering as sopho 
1958. This 


group as sophomor s will be offered 


mores mm SS ptember 
an elective vear of geometry and an 


elective vear of idvanced algebra 
In thei 


program 


junior veal students in this 


will elect solid geometry 


and trigonometry and in the senior 
vear will take an advanced place 
ment program of 12 weeks each of 
analytical geometry, college algebra, 
The 
qualified by ability and interest in 
able to take 
mathematics in high 


mathematics 


and calculus student highly 


mathematics will be 
five vears of 
The 


program of geometry in the sopho 


school regular 
more vear, a semester of algebra and 
solid geometry in the junior year 
and college algebra and trigonome 


try in the senior year will continu 
to be offered as part of th elective 
program 

For 


vanced placement in 


students interested in = ad 


sc1ence che m 
istry and physics will be offered as 
the 


chemistry 


electives in junior veal with a 


college course offered lli 
the senior year. If a student is taking 
the advanced-placement program in 
science, at his request he may be 
excused from required biology in the 
sophomore veal This choice would 
permit a student to complete a se¢ 
ond year of foreign language prior 


to entering the advanced science 


program. 


Favor Limited Participation 
It is thought that unless a student 
is exceptionally able, he should be 
limited to participation in two ad- 
vanced programs at one time. If a 
student is participating in both the 
mathematics and science programs 
it would necessitate carrying a fifth 
solid subject in the junior year. How 
ever, many students carry a program 
of this type. 
Latin and three 


vears of Spanish are offered in the 


Four vears of 


curriculum \t present only two 


offered Phe 


Spanish program for advanced place 


vears of French are 


ment depends upon ¢ nrollment: it is 


hoped that future enrollme: 


; 


utficient so that interested stude 


tak the foul il 


may subject tor 


Advanced-placement ourses pel 


mit students to plan iccording ti 


their own abilities ind interests i 


to develop their highest 


progi il 
potential Such i pr Cram Can Give 
the high school student who 


an enriching and challengi 


partici 


pates 
experience The most Imp rtant item 
in the program is the teacher in the 
classroom who inspires with superior 
Good teachers are eage! 


ibility 


instruction 


to meet the challe nge ot hig! 


classe s 


Fits Into Existing Schedules 
The advanced pla ement progran 


can fit well into the curricu 


pre sent 


as it is understood bv the com 


lum 


munitv, and complement the 


be 


being offered. It can 


stall 


GTam now 
offered without increasing the 
with the 


present teacher shortage 


this is most science 
the re 


material 


important. In 
will be an in cost for 
this could be 


registration tee 


lINCTeC ase 

covered by 

Charging a low 

Education can not remain constant 

community 
| 


needs ol 


if it 1s going to serve the 
and meet. the 
bovs and girls The Rock Island Plan 


will serve better the 


( hanging 


students of our 
high school Nore and more colle ves 
are taking favorable action with r 
spect to the advanced placement 
college 
complicated 
students for 
the 


program; as entrance be 


comes colle ves 


WW ill he 


idvanced plac ement 


ly show! 


Nore 
eager to have 
becaus« 
have alrea themselves to be 
capable students 

student 


future a 


high 


Pe rhaps in the 


can, while in school, stay at 


home and vet receive up to 20 on 95 
hours ot colle oC credit T} is the 


student who is going t 


type ot 


spend time in the graduate or pro 


fessional school ind this prog! in 


can be significant in the total cos 
of preparing for a profession. It will 
vouth who is faced wit] 
than a 


and cut down the 


serve the 
educational 


total col 


more rour-veal 
program 
High-school students will 
but will be 


where thei 


talents can be effectively challen red 


le uC cost 


not be wasting time 


moving 1th an area 





SCIENCE 


SELF-TAUGHT 


{t University 


sclence 


learn by 


High 


teacher Paul Westmeyer 


Sc hool ( rbana, 


lets students 


doing. 


By RICHARD A. ATWOOD 


students can teach themselves. 
Paul 


three years has run 


7 


Westmeyer tor 


they learn so much more.” 


Advanced Problems in 
High School 
His method 


his course in 
Science at University 
Urbana, on that theory. 


of “do-it-yourself” learning has 


shown that high-school seniors can 


play a large part in directing their 


own learning in mature ways if they 
are given the 
Students do 


projects they choose. 


ee 
ome OO = 
— 


opportunity. 
individual study on 


keep notebooks 


———_ 
—_—_ 


on their findings and on outside read- 


ings in other areas of science, and 


give progress reports to the class. 
Though he is available whenever: 
students need help, Mr. Westmeyer 
As much 


rarely meets with the class 


as possible, his students are on their 


own 
The course is designed for the 


more serious students who have 


shown an ability to organize mate- 
rials effectively and to work without 
being pushed. They into the 


with the background of ear- 


come 
course 
lier courses basic to their individual 
Before a 


he must show 


study plans. student can 


enroll in the course, 
Mr. Westmeyer his plans for one 
year of study. Generally these plans 
presented in the spring of the 
vear preceding the beginning of the 
“Students 
project that could be 
tific,” the teacher explains 

During 1956-57, Ken Laitinen, one 


of his seven students, 


Can chor SC any 


course, 


called scien- 


studied inor- 
ganic chemistry. Dan Yohe spent the 
first semester studying nuclear phys- 
ics, and Emile de Antonio studied 
chemistry. 
The one girl in the 
Baker, studied the 
learning” processes of white rats. In 


organic 
Marian 


learning and “un- 


class, 


a rewarded-response experiment, she 
first taught rats to push a lever to 
get food. She then 
long they continued to push the lever 


recorded how 


when no food was released. 


Steve Sanderson built his own 


ham” radio set, and Michael Buchan 
studied bacteria cultures. John Buley 
auditing a be- 
at the Uni- 


studied calculus by 
ginning calculus course 
versity of Illinois. 


During the current school year, 


Pete 
at the second- year college level. Vir- 


Carlston is studying physics 


Lennox is studying general 


third student, 


ginia 


chemistry. The James 


Rogers, is engaged in research on 


the effects of ultra-sound on cells 


Class Needs ‘Headquarters’ 


The class meets one hour each 


school day and carries the same 


amount of homework as any othe 
the 


work in 


course with same credit. The 


students whatever labora 
tory has equipment they need for 
their study, but the class has one 
room set aside for its headquarters. 
“One key 
for the 


ownership,” Mr. 


to a successful course is 
students to have a sense of 
Westmeyer says. 
to the 


class “headquarters” room, and each 


Each student has a key 


has his own desk—actually a wooden 
work table. One student brought a 
radio so class members could have 
music while they work. 

One 


meets tor a 


the class 


At each semi- 


hour each week 


“seminar.” 








nar, one student speaks to the class 
and gives a report on his findings. 
The class then discusses his area of 
study. The teacher sits in on thes 
meetings to guide class discussion 


when necessar\ 


Since Mr. Westmever usually 
meets with the class only once a 
week, he has his students turn in 


short daily reports at his office. These 
reports show the students’ progress 
and the ' 
tremely—but not surprisingly—hon- 
est,” he ; One 
student who wrote 


Had to 


attendance. “Theyre ex 


Says. example is the 
“Nothing done 
for a_ history 


today study 


test.” 


Gives Students Broad View 

The aim of the course is to give 
students a broad knowledge of sci- 
ence in addition to their specialized 
studies. The weekly seminars give 
students a knowledge of what their 
classmates have learned and familia 
ize them with areas of science being 
studied in the course. 

Mr. Westmeyer 
dents keep notebooks which contain 
One takes the 
place of traditional formal lab re 


also has his stu- 


two parts. section 
ports. The second section contains 
notes on readings of current science 
materials outside the area of the 
special project 

Examinations are, of course, diffi- 
cult to give in such a course. Mi 
Westmeyer grades his students partly 
on their oral reports, their notebooks, 
and their willingness to work. At the 
end of the first semester, he has them 
write a self-evaluation “test.” Each 
student explains what he has accom- 
plished during the semester, how 
well he has followed his plans, and 


The 


papers are then passed around for 


where he has gone astray. 


anonymous comments and sugges 
the the 


class members. Mr. Westmever has 


tions to student by other 
found that most students are more 
critical of themselves than are others. 
the 


the year he gives them a general 


including teachers. At end of 
problem-solving ability test at the 
college freshman level 

Though well-known among. stu 


dents at the school, the course will 


probably continue to attract a small 





UICSM High-School Math Curriculum 
To Be Tested in 25 to 50 Schools Next Year 





Che “first course” of the new Univer- geometry, trigonometry, analytical geom 
sity of Illinois high-school mathematics etry, and even more advanced mathematics 
curriculum will be tested in 25 to 50 _ into its progra without ompartmenta 
schools throughout the country be ginning IZIn¢g these tudies in sé par ite rse 
in September, according to Prof. Max Students who complete all four course 
Beberman, director of the UI Committee will have learned, throug! 
on School Mathematics project Currently gence, far more mathemat t! 

12 pilot schools are using the college- traditional four-year progr 
preparatory math courses being de veloped The phil sophy ot lett t 

it the University. The “first course” has make their own dis rat] t 
been taught in pilot schools for five years giving them the rules, is basic to the 
under University supervision riculum Teachers and student 

New s hools chosen from ippli itions thusiasti il t the resul 
for participation in the project, will re S . : 
ceive teac hing materials from the [ niver ponsored by Joint Committee 
sity and teachers will be trained in the The UICSM project, which has be« 
method. Project staff members will not nder way for about sever | 
make re gul ir visits to these classes, as in ored by a joint committee 1 resenti 
the pilot schools. Costs of the materials the University’s colleges of e1 
tests, and teacher training will be borne education ind liberal art 
by the schools. It has been partially supp rted hy , 

Conditions for participation in the pr f $277,000 from the Carnegie Corp 
ject specify that there must be at least tion. Original pilot school in the progra 
two teachers participating from the same vas University Hig! Ss | Urbar 
school (to provide a trained substitute if Other participating scl s are in Barrir 
necessar’ry teachers must be provided an BI i¢ Island Elm! rst. (,urne Peki 
extra period daily for preparation, must id St. Charles, IL: St. Le M Chest 
ittend a summer training program, report t Hill ar Newton, Mass. The curri 
each week on. their progress administer m the ec i} l edu 
the UICSM testing program, and agree to ti pr i f t I roid Corporat 
teach the courses according to the text I} ‘ be st ed unde 
and students must be ninth-graders in the t taff members this 
upper two thirds of college-preparatory tute ind pr 
students or especially qualified « ight} r ties f Illin 
vr iders Kansa \ tlaw Syracus 

Second-, third ind fourth-vear Irses At K \ Svr dea 
ire in preparation but will be used only it ‘ © cor ted | 
in pilot schools next year U] pl \ it 297 w be a trair 

The curriculum differs radically from f ed f } nni 
traditional courses integrating ilgebra rt first 

science cours¢ Mr. Westmevyer 


group, Mr. Westmeyer says Students 
realize a great deal of initiative and 
self-direction is expected of them. 
Students 


observation 


seem to share one boy's 


of the course: “If 


learn 


you 


dont study, you don't 


thing. It all depends on one’s own 


any- 


initiative. The course is a fine idea.’ 
Another student explained, “It’s 
the When 


vou don't have a teacher standing 


up to student to learn 
with a whip over you and telling 
vou to get something in by next Fri 
day, you can learn to budget youl 
time and to apply yourself.” 

“You have to adjust to the idea 
that no that 


you get your work done you 


is around to se¢ 
But it 


didn’t work, you'd get to the end 


one 


of the year and find you had nothing 
ac complished,” said a third 
In addition to his “do-it-vourself 


teaches chemistry, physical science 
and biology. He says officials at Uni 
High School 
astic about 
Start. Since 
of them in 
made plans to adopt the method. M1 
Westmeyer feels 
helpful to teachers in 


enthusi 
from. the 


versity were 


his method 
then several schools, one 


the Chicago area, have 


his approat h 1S 


particularly 
schools where the number of esp 
cially gifted pupils may be too small 
to justify even a single class period 


devoted entirely to them 


The success of his course shows 
that if students are involved in class 
activities as much as, and even mort 
than, the teacher is, they can learn 
by doing The emphasis Ith Mi 
Westmevers course is on what the 
student learns rather than on what 


the teacher teaches 











Let's EXPAND Elementary Grouping 


{t Morris, all pupils work in ability groups for 


arithmetic, 


that education 


a long way since I was 


we SEEMS to m 
has come 
in school: textbooks and equipment 


ire improved each veal vou have 
special rooms for the mentally handi- 
capped vou are continuing to Give 
special help to the slow learners 
starting programs fo1 


forth. Naturally 


Im wondering 


~ 


now 
the gifted 
this 


you are 
and SO 
with progress 
vou will do something 


kids like 


how soon 


special for mine Savs 
John O 

You see, the 
is a high LQ. but not quite high 


gifted’ | 


teachers say Johnny 


iough to be considered 


Ippose this means an 1.Q. of about 


language arts, and upper-grade science and math. 


By KENNETH S. HAMMER, 


And ELDON E. BETHARD, 


120 His achievement test scores 


show him to be about a vear and a 


half above the national average, and 
he brings home all B’s and A's on his 
report ard. From this, | would guess 
that he will be a part of that 35 pel 
cent of the graduates going to college 
each year. 


from this community 


I'm interested, of course, in his 
having the best possible preparation 
for college, whether or not he wants 
to go. The 


ary programs for the gifted are fine 


elementary and second 


but I feel that many more youngsters 


could profit by advanced programs 


Isn't there a way to challenge these 


2 


superio} students 


Let's take a look at what is regard 
ed as common practice in most of ou 
schools. We have tended to teach to 
the average. We much 


have given 


4 


extra time to the slow learners to try 
to bring them up to the standard of 
by asking them to come 
after 


“tree 


the average 


in early in the morning, stay 


school, or come in during a 
period. We are beginning to “pull 
out” the 


spec ial classes: and now 


mentally handicapped for 
there is 
encouragement to siphon off the 
gifted tor spec ial classes 

Certainly — this 
all bad. But if we arbitrarily apply 


Situation is. not 
percentages to the aforementioned 
groups, we will find that some 3 per 
classed as educable 


cent will be 


mentally handicapped 92 percent 


slow learners, 50 percent average 
ind 5 percent gifted. Unaccounted 
for are the children John Q. was talk- 
ing about—those who could be called 
superior students and who make up 


about 20 percent of a student body. 





It should be pointed out that the 
theoretical spread in mental age of 
would bx 
while the 

would be 8.8 
15.4). We 
recognize a wide range of individual 
the 


and might suggest individual instruc 


an average second grade 
5.6 vears (trom 4.2 to 9.8 
spread in grade six 
must 


vears (from 6.6 to 


differences in average grad 
tion. This concept of individual in 


struction has received much lip 
service, but has not been put into 
general use because of class size and 


other 


It appears then, that we must look 


tactors 


for another type of organization 
which can be considered next best 
Grouping is a possible answer. Vari 
ous plans of grouping have been 


tried 


only apparent consensus of opinion 


discussed and for vears. The 
is that homogeneous grouping within 
the class works effectively in teach 
ing reading 
Expands Grouping Plan 

Let's consider a plan which would 
tend to expand this type of program 
First, let us divide the 


each 


children in 


grade, two through six, into 


sections heterogeneously (according 
to average achievement test scores 
so that each teacher has a relatively 
equal number of slow, average, and 
superior stude nts The nh let us divide 
section into 


the children in each 


three groups the slow (normally 20 
to 30 percent average (normally 50 
and superio! students ( nor- 


These 


suth 


percent 
mally 20 to 30 


should ot 


pe recent 
groups course be 


ciently flexible to allow mobility of 
children from one to another of them 

Since many people agree that the 
function of the 
school is the teaching of the 3 R’s 


skills let us 


children into groups for both arith 


basic elementary 


basic divide these 
metic and the language arts. Because 
of the 


perior students and the provision of 


vertical acceleration for su 


more repetitive learning for slow 
learners, achievement in the content 
areas should be enhanced, 

We would teach science and social 
the 


a “unit” method which would 


studies to section as a whole 
unde 
provide learning situations at the 
mental 


various leve ls ot 


Further 


maturity 


through both vertical and 


horizontal enrichment 
would be provided for an inte rplay 


learners to 


ot ideas low superior 


1 
students and vice versa 
, 
Using a section of grade two as 


would suggest a com 


CX\al ipl we 


plet revicw ot first grade re ading 
probably a strong phonic s program 


for the 


ning of the school vear. After com 


slow learners at the begin 


should 


this 
mito the 


pl tion of 


review they 
work regularly 
| ] 


he YinnInYg seconda-¢graa 


proceed 
assigned {oO 
ers. They may or may not complet 
the minimums normally assigned t 


this grad 


The average group in second 
grade should follow the materials 
regularly designed for their level 
Upon the completion of this program 
they should read supple mentarn 
materials at this level to strengther 


review basic skills 


hould also 


] 


Secon 


vocabulary and 


T he 
start 


SUperiol group s 


with the regular crac 


program, for the purpose of review 


but proceed through it at a rapid 
rate. | pon compl tion of this work 
they should launch into supplemer 
tary reading material at t 


level 


As another example, in fifth | 


VTract 
slow sCaTHeTS may he 
third- or fourth-gradk 


beginning of the yea 


arithmetic 
working at 
level at the 


They l 


should proceed as far as p 
sible and probably near the 
the school vear, be working int 
early or middle fifth-grade arit! 


met 


Superior Group Advances Faster 

The superior grade five 
should start with the 
of the 
and proceed through this at a rela 
tively rapid rate. They should the 


be allowed to 


group in 
regular work 


grade, for review purposes 


ad\ nice mto sixth 


grad supplementary text material 
At the end of grade five, these supe 
rot students should be working t 


early seventh-g ade 


upper sixth- o1 
level 
At grade 


gest grouping the superior students 


seven we would sug 


homogt neously, in science and math 
ematics. In addition to past achieve 
ment test 


teachers’ marks should bx 


mental ability and 
taken into 


scores 


consideration in the selection of 


opportunit S 


these tudents. Ot ect 
b croupes according to 
i 

ichievement either b tio! 
yvithiin av ect 

It is 7 OF € sted that t oroul 
| ring the é ( ith @ ace reé lew 
complete the general science 
math ordinarils prescribed tor grades 
seven and ¢ ht. | orade « Ve 

Id it d i tt I] ( 

ilgebra ! veal t ‘ rat 
chemist id physic 


Helps High-School Work 


ly building on this prog i it tl 
th-school level, superior student 
should ot ily have i better | iCh 
sround m scrence and mat I 
tually cc d be ny le +} 
| il | ( CS 
We would hope that sucl t 
nild hy terest | i cm ( 
roup. Whether or not they we 
terested in following the pi 
they could take biol ind ge 
try plane id limited lid c | o 


For those wh nt to te vy the 
iccelerated program, we woul 
vest that thev take idva lalg } 
ll vear | chemist: i Dp 
es, trig etry (full year 
phvsic } l ind inalvtic 
EK et with a D ssible nity ly 
f clifk tial and ntegi 1 cal 
hi I i pl ect or ¢ nlorat 
. s W vould rthe < r 
that pupils hy ouped for +} 
| RS hiects ‘ sh, hy ; 
r with ‘ h sectio 
Alth ug! thie ‘ SI OU ¢ t | 
been directed to programs f{ r super! 
r students, th grouping prograi 
can be equally ettective for slow 
learners and average pupils. Actually 
t opens the wavy for a tripl track 
progran the econdar, 1001 a ! 


he is begim ing to say Miv child 
a college education.” W< 
child, then, th 
ration for high school 


ve his 


{ prep 
i i 


This pre pal ition must start in the 


elementary schools higl school 


too late! 

















a call for 
higher 
certification 


requirements 


Compared to most other 
states, Illinois 
ranks low in minimum standards 


for teaching certificates. 


By ROYE R. BRYANT 


pee should seriously conside1 
upgrading its minimum require- 
ments for teacher certification. A 
review of specific minimum require- 
ments for certificates based on de- 
grees, as well as a review of basic 
requirements for 
teach in an academic field or special 
field, reflects this need. 
Quantitative standards are not all- 
important but they often help to 
make a profession attractive to peo- 
ple with high qualitative standards. 
Seldom do high quantitative stand- 


authorization to 


ards keep professionally minded 
people with high qualitative stand- 
ards out of a profession. Just how 


does Illinois rank with other states 


in quantitative standards for certifi 
cation? The figures should be reveal- 
ing. 

Forty of the 45 states require more 
hours of professional education than 
Illinois does, for a high-school cei 
tificate based on degrees. Only fou 
states require fewer hours: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and Penn 
svlvania. At the present time three 
states — Maryland, Montana, 
North Dakota 16-semeste) 
hour requirement as does Illinois. 


and 


have a 


Maryland is considering an increase 
to 18 semester hours, and by this 
time the increase may be effective. 

Illinois is the only state carved out 
of the Northwest Territory 


“where education shall forever be 


great 


encouraged” with such low standards 
in this respect. Geographically, IIli- 
nois represents a lonely island in the 
great Midwest with such low profes- 
sional educational standards. Its low 
standards are not paralleled any- 
where straight north to the Canadian 
border or straight south to the Gulf 
of Mexico. In traveling out of Illinois 
other direction, the travelei 
would the third state 
Oklahoma) before he would find a 
state with fewer than the 16 semes- 


in any 


reach (save 


ter hours of professional education 
required for a high-school certificate 
in this state. 

On the elementary level, Illinois 
ranks still lower in the number of 
semester hours of professional edu- 
cation required for a certificate based 
on degrees. 

An 


teacher with a bachelor’s degree 


Illinois-trained elementary 
who just meets the minimum require- 
ment of professional education for 
an elementary school certificate in 
this state would not be able to qual- 
ify for a like certificate in 43 of the 
other 47 states. He might not be able 
to meet the requirements in two of 
the other four states-—New Hamp- 
shire and Maine—since his training 
would have to be in a college with 
an approved curriculum. So far as 
his professional education require- 
ments are concerned, he would qual- 
ify for a certificate in two states—in 
North Dakota, which requires only 
16 semester hours, and in Oklahoma. 


where the requirements are only 12 


semester hours. This number _ is 
further reduced to one, since Okla- 
homa requires Oklahoma history and 
it is presumable that this must be 
completed in an in-state institution 
The neighboring states require from 
1S semester hours in Missouri to 35 
Indiana. 


semester hours in 


How About Student Teaching? 
Of the other 47 states, 27 
of directed 


require 


more semester hours 
teaching for the elementary school 
certificate based on degrees than 
Illinois does; 13 require fewer hours; 
six require five semester hours as 
Illinois does; and Maine requires the 
curriculum to be approved. 

So far as minimum requirements 
for high-school certificates based on 
degrees are concerned, 23. states 
require more directed teaching than 
illinois does, and 16 require fewer 
‘emester hours. Eight other states 
require five semester hours, as IIli- 


nois does. 


Requirements for Academic Fields 
Illinois ranks low in basic require- 
ments for authorization to teach an 
academic field or subject. Thirty-five 
states have higher basic require- 
ments in English as well as in for 
eign languages. Illinois requires 16 
semester hours in each of these sub- 
jects. In English, for example, Ken- 
tucky requires 48 semester hours, 
Indiana 40, California and Texas 
each 36. Seven states require 30, and 
six states require 18 semester hours 
each. It is true that some of these 
states permit some work in speech, 
dramatics, and journalism to count 
toward English preparation. In IIli- 
nois at the present time, there is 
much criticism of the high-school 


Would 


basic requirements for certification 


English program. highe: 
upgrade the program? 

in mathematics, 27 states require 
Illinois 


does. Illinois’ neighbor to the east, 


more semester hours than 
Indiana, takes the lead in the num- 
ber of semester hours of mathematics 
required—40. It is true that some of 
these states permit some high-school] 
mathematics to be counted. In Illi 
nois the basic requirement is 16 
semester hours, yet a teacher may be 
mathematics 


authorized to teach 








with a minimum of eight semester 
hours if she has a major in the field 
Will 
basic requirements for certification 
the field of 
attract high-school 


of natural science. these low 


entice teachers into 


mathematics o1 


y) 


students into mathematics classes: 

In other academic fields such as 
foreign language, social studies, bio- 
logical science, and physical science, 
it is difficult to make comparison of 
state certification requirements be- 
cause of the various ways of group- 
ing the subject matter within the 
at .the re- 


indicates 


field. However, a glance 
quirements immediately) 
that Illinois does not lead the list 
in the number of semester hours 
required for certification. Have these 
attracted 


the physical science areas college 
d '~) 


minimum standards into 


students who are preparing to teach? 


Special-Field Requirements 

Illinois’ basic certification require- 
ments to teach in a special field or 
subject do little to upgrade this state 
when compared with those require- 
ments in other states. For example, 
a study of the basic requirements 
the 


various special fields reveals that 38 


for authorization to teach in 
states require more semester hours 
of music than Illinois does; 36 states 
are higher in home economics, men’s 
physical education, women’s physi- 


cal education, and commerce; 35 
rank higher in art; 33 higher in in 
dustrial arts; and 31 states are higher 
in agriculture. 

Illinois’ basic requirement — for 
authorization in each of these fields 
is 16 semester hours. The basic re- 
agriculture in five 
Maine 


requires 96 in art, commerce, music, 


quirement in 
states is 60 semester hours: 


men’s physical education, and wom- 
ens physical education; Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky each requires 
60 in home economics. In some cases, 
methods and related courses are in- 
cluded in the above. 


The fact is that most teacher- 
education institutions in the state 
require their graduates to meet 


standards higher then the minimum 
for certification. However, as long as 
the minimum is so low there is the 
temptation to yield occasionally o1 
the part of the institution, and quite 
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frequently there is a demand by the 


teacher candidate just to meet the 


state minimum. Often the floor de 
termines the height of the ceiling 
\lany 


teaching positions out of state each 


Illinois teachers accept 


year. If these teachers do not fully 
meet the requirements of the new 
state, does this either create or en- 
hance respect for the Illinois teacher- 
education program? 

Higher 


standards in this state should 


minimum certification 
give 
Illinois teachers a greater advantage 
the 


present time there is a high degree 


in reciprocity agreements. At 


of reciprocity, and several states are 
involved in such compacts. Reciproc- 
itv should be encouraged, and many 
things tend to promote it: teacher 
supply and demand fluctuations in 
different states; differences in salary; 
ease of communication and _ travel; 
pension systems; influence of mili- 
tary training; diversification in inter- 
est of teachers; geographical loca- 
tion where husband and wife can 
find employment; desire to promote 
national unity; and integration. 
Does 


tion 


certifica- 
attract 


teachers from other states? Perhaps 


Illinois want low 


standards in order to 
these teachers could not qualify for 
their 
this the best way to combat teacher 


certificates in own states. Is 


shortage or to insure competent 


teachers for boys and girls? 


Possible Upgrading Effects 

Perhaps accreditation of teacher- 
education y the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
the 
of more reciprocity compacts, and 
the use and the 
Guide to Supervision: Evaluation 
and Recognition of Illinois Schools 


institutions by 


Teacher Education, formation 


influence of new 


all will have upgrading effects on 
the minimum standards for teacher 
certification in Hlinois. 

Regardless of what agency or as- 
sociation approves the teacher-edu- 
cation program in Illinois, the pres- 
ent minimum standard for certifica- 
tion reflects a weakness that should 


be corrected. 


Most of the figures used in this article 
taken from A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United States, 
1957 Edition (National Education Association of 
the United States, Washington, D.C.) 


were 





Teachers Get Break 
On Federal Income Tax 


A new US treasury department rulin 
which liberalizes the deductibility of edu 
cational ¢ xpenses may put back into te | 
$20,000,000 every 
ility of teach 
retary 


ers’ P kets as mu¢ h as 
year ind he Ip to raise the qu 
ers, ace rding to the 
of the National Education Association 
Speaking of the regulation which ap 
peared in the Federal Register for April 
5, 1958, William G. Carr “This is 
the most step ever taken by 
the United States government to improve 
status of teachers and their 
professional qualifications It is par 
ticularly gratifving to know that the new 
teachers and 
| 


executive se 


said 


significant 


the econonik 


regulation was issued after 


their professional organizations made 
themselves heard 
Teachers can now deduct from their 


taxable income incurred volun- 
tarily for further 
they could deduct 
cation required by 
James McCaskill 
the NEA Le gislative ( 
mented, “This 
part of the treasury department to remove 
one of the greatest tax inequities as far as 
concerned,” Self-« mploye d 
persons pre viousls could deduct 
tional expenses from their taxable income 
Official announcement of the new ruling 
came barely in time for teachers to revise 
tax returns before the April 15 deadline 
Latest estimates that from 350,000 
to 400,000 public school teachers go to 
school each summer. Many thousands more 
attend Saturday and evening classes during 
the school year. Dr. McCaskill 
thought that educational « xpenses could be 
deducted by teachers now “in practic ally 
training 
retro- 


expenses 
education. Previously 
only expenses tor edu- 

their school boards 
executive secretary of 
Sommission, com- 


represents a move on the 


teachers are 
educa- 


show 


said he 


summer 
The new treasury regulation is 
active to 1954, but amended returns must 
be filed within four years of the tax year 
under consideration. Teachers wishing to 
file amended returns for 1954 must have 
done so by April 15. Amended returns for 
1955 must be filed by April 15, 1959 
for 1956, by April 15, 1960, et« 
Formerly, a teacher was not permitted 
to deduct expenses for credits re 
ceived through additional education than 
the minimum required to hold his job. As 
interpreted, the ruling meant that a teacher 
could receive deduction credit for courses 
would be dismissed for not 


all cases tor in-service 


more 


only it he 
taking such courses 

Even when required by employers, dé 
duction was disallowed if, as a result of 
taking the courses, the teacher earned a 
salary 
creased his pre stige Under the 
these results no longer disqualify the de 


degree, received a NnCcrease or in 


new ruling 


duction 
Dr. McCaskill said “proposed legislation 
now before Congress (including the King 


Jenkins Bill) is now unnecessary.” The 
new treasury regulation is a culmination 
ot approximately 18 years of work in- 


volving the NEA Research Division and 
The NEA has 


years to get the pro 


the treasury department 
worked for 


fessional 


many 
| 


expenses of teachers recognized 


as necessary business expenses 











U pper-grade pupils can learn valuable lessons 


in. self-government through their 


work in 


Student 


Councils : 


At the Elementary Level 


By EILEEN M. GRECO 


C AN student councils operate on the 
‘elementary school level? How 
can councils be organized for chil- 


How effort 


must the sponsor put forth? These are 


dren so young? much 
some questions posed by colleagues 
planning to do council work with 
elementary school children 


District No 


Grange Park, and Congress Park has 


102 in LaGrange, La 


for some 20 vears had student coun 
cil experiences for its upper-grade 
pupils. At present, grades five 
through eight are included in the 
program, with the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen always from the 
eighth-grade classes. Fourth-graders 
visit the council meetings before be 
candidates for 
fifth grade. So that ali 


students may see the council at work 


comme, representa 


tives in the 
there is an occasional meeting in 
the auditorium before the entire stu 


dent body 


Efficiency develops through prac 





Some torm ot home-room Or- 


ganization functions in all the grades; 


tice. 


children with such experience make 
creditable effort in student council 
meetings toward a free flow of ideas. 
They can separate wheat from chaff! 

Representatives and alternates are 
chosen by the members of each room 
on the basis of reliability, leadership 
service, and honor. “Cooperation is 
one of the most important character 
that 


should have and they should be able 


istics these representatives 
to give a correct report of the pro- 
ceedings of the council when they 
return to their home room,” accord- 
ing to page 14 of Student Handbook, 
a publication prepared and revised 


annually by the officers of the coun- 


cils under the supervision of the 
guidance director. 
During the home-room period 


representatives gather suggestions to 
be channeled to the council meeting. 


In like 


manne representatives re- 


NEWLY ELECTED stu 
dent council presidents 


from the district's ele 


mentary schools ore 


given instructions by 


the outgoing presi 


dents. Council repre 


sentatives are chosen 


from grades five 


through eight; officers 


must be eighth-graders 


Milton Fa 
Courtesy 
Suburban I 
Lat ne P* 


turn to their respective home rooms 
the 


decisions 


from council with ideas for 


which must be reached 
democratically by taking a “poll of 
the people.” Special bulletin board 
space for such activities keeps every 
this 


atmosphere, boys and girls—the men 


one reminded. In wholesome 


and women of tomorrow—learn that 
a democratic form of government is 


by nature slow-movir but it gives 


a 
ig, 


everyone who wishes a voice 


Elections Have Value 

Officers for the ensuing year are 
elected in the spring. The campaign 
speec hes, the Hambovant posters, the 


lor 


g-awaited principal's 
the 


munication system are subtle ways 


report ot 


election returns ove intercom- 


of teaching election tactics! 
The 


advisory capacity at the meetings; 


council sponsors act in an 
their work is behind the scenes: re- 
viewing agenda with officers, study- 
ing committee ideas in the light of 
school policies. Uppermost in their 
minds is the fact that it is the stu 
Additional 


help is provided to advise standi: 


dents’ council. faculty 
ig 
committees. The teacher's daily pro 
gram allows time for such counseling 
activities 

The precise organization in each 
existing council varies somewhat 
trom school to school in the district 
Listed in the Student Handbook are 
these standing committees and thei: 
defined purposes 


Members 


have charge of the movie projectors, 


\uditorium committee 





screen, etc., for the visual-education 


rogram. They help to prepare the 
prog } | pre] 


room and assist teachers by oper- 
ating machines. 

Activities committee: 
sponsor school sings, hobby shows 
talent shows, and parties. 

Publicity committee: Members are 
responsible for releasing news items 
and for exhibiting posters and other 
means of publicity for drives, patri- 
otic observances. 

Safety committee: Members wor 
with the safety patrol to have stu- 
sate 


interested in practices 


dents 
Safety slogans and posters are pre- 
pared and used as special reminders 
Offenders are disciplined through 
this committee and the student coun 
cil body. 

Service committee: Members have 
charge of drives, cooperating with 
and nation. 


city, state 


Sports committee Members are 
responsible for the sale of season 
tickets for basketball games, for set- 
chairs at the 
tickets at the 


doors, for announcing all inter-school 


ting up additional 


games, for collecting 
-athletic events in the home rooms 


A Typical Agenda 


A typical dittoed agenda, made 
available at each meeting, might in- 
clude: call to order; Pledge of Alle- 
giance; school creed; silent prayer; 
roll call; secretary's report; treas- 
urer’s report; standing committee 
reports; old business—locker sugges- 
tions, assembly program; new busi- 
letter from 
merce, improvement of school song 


ness chamber of com 
etc. 

To spread responsibility to an even 
larger unit, student council officers 
from each of the schools in the dis- 
trict meet to discuss and to solve 
mutual problems. Constitutions, up- 
on revision, are exchanged; basic 
principles about conduct at athletic 
events are outlined; regular meetings 
of each building are attended occa- 
sionally to appreciate varying func 
tions in each locale. These meetings 
are held under the chairmanship of 
the guidance director, with some or 
all of the faculty advisors present. 

Culminating the vear’s activities, 
each school has an assembly program 
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May, 


\lembers 





{ student-faculty committee 


at Stewart School in Chiccgo 


developed 


\ Student Code 


Of Rights and Responsibilities 


Problems of student conduct ar 


and the Graeme Stewart School has its share 


common throughout the country 


Stewart 1s a public el 


elementary school in a highly transient section of Chicago 


Early in the spring semester of 


Stewart began formulating a code « 


1956. a 


f behavior as a 


student-faculty committee at 


basis for regulations 


necessary to group living. Through several weeks of discussion and delibera 


~ 


tion, the committee deve loped a “Student Code of Rights 


bilities.” After it was approved 
submitted to the student 
Council adopted the code June 1] 

In the text of the 


rights and re sponsibilities 


Was 


code. there 1S 


As A Citizen of Stewart School 
I Have the Following Rights: 


lo benefit from the struction offered | 
the school 

iz use Various le irnin ids Ss pplied by 
the NC hool 

To enjoy i Sate cl il ind rderly f 
vironment 

To eat nourishing f l plea int 
roundings 

lo give expression to my ideas 

lo issociate with schoolmates 

character 

lo work with my fellow citizens for our 
ommon good 

To be vecepted on the basis of mv wort} 


is an individual 


The difference between this and the 


body 


and Re spons! 


by the prin ipal and faculty, the document 


which, acting through its Student 
956 
Ole to-one Corres ndence hetwee! 


lo Guarantee These Rights for Myself 
and for Others, I Accept the 
Following Responsibilities: 


] ttent 1 helnful ¢ +} f 
"HES stoned 
| take d t the le imi 
ided f 
lo help tain f 
lerly er . ‘ 
| } ‘ +) ef), 1] . 2 
\ od ‘ 
I await my turn for expr n and t 
strive for truthfulness 
lo choose my friends carefully and to 
wake clear my preference for wholesome 
behavior 


lo cooperate with others and to try t 
understand their view pr ints 
To accept others on the basis f thei; 


worth as individuals 


“commandment” ty pe of student code 


can be readily detected. The Stewart code is based upon th premise that 


for children as well as for adults in 
We believe that the Stewart cod 


a demo racy 


ours is to reason why 


with its emphasis upon th positive and 


the rational, is sound both psychologically and ethically 


Francis J. Conway, physical education teacher 
student 


librarian; and Irwin Wuinen 


School, Chicago. 


ArIiceE E 


SPONnsoOI 


MALLOY 


Crac nie 


teacher- 


council Stewart 





at which progress is reviewed: the 
faculty sponsor and principal evalu 
the 
return to give “pep” talks; new offi 


ate; former officers of council 


cers are “inaugurated.” The plan of 


the assembly is not necessarily the 
same in each school unit, but th 
same philosophy is evident. One 


council had its “inauguration” meet 
ing in the evening with the parents 


present. 


Everyday living in a de mocTacy IS 
crystallized for students through ac 
tive student councils. Boys and girls 
become aware of qualities needed in 
a democracy. The student body joins 


with the faculty for a better under 


standing of authority’s role. Out of 
these experiences COTM he althy al 
truistic personalities. Patience makes 


the program workable. “Train up a 


child in the wav he should go. 











‘Teacher 


Personality : 


\ Factor 
in Success 


Perry County teachers 
have listed traits 
and attitudes which the» 


consider important. 


By ANNAMAE TODD 


ent 


—Photo by SIU Photo Service 


EACHERS in Perry County believe 
' that a liking for children is one of 
the most important attributes for 
success in teaching. This opinion was 
expressed in the teachers’ replies to 
a 50-question self-evaluation report 
in which each teacher chose the 15 
most 


questions he or she deemed 


important for success in teaching 
Of the 176 questionnaires distribut 
ed, 99 were returned 

the field of 


adjustment 


Research in teacher 


pe rsonality also points 
up the fact that, while there can be 
no one set pattern for determining 
the best teacher personality for suc 
cess, a sincere liking for children is 
one of the important traits found in 
well-adjusted teachers. This attitude 
is expressed in the teacher's unde 
standing and patience with children 
‘The teacher who loves children will 
in turn be loved by children and will 


satisfaction from her 


1 


derive great 
work as a teacher.” 
Sympathy toward and interest in 


( hildren of all 


groups and the cultivation of good 


abilities and social 
human relationships were also con 


sidered of prime importance fo 
teaching success by the teachers of 
Perry County. Ag 
that the attitudes 


teachers have toward pupils show a 


ain, research shows 


which individual 


relationship to the attitudes which 
pupils have toward teachers. Ander- 


son has said 


“The mental attitud of an indi 
vidual probably constitutes the most im- 
portant element of the atmosphere of the 
classroom. The disgruntled, sour, sarcastic 
sharp, and bitter teacher has a general atti 
tude of mind that is most dangerous to th 


child 


picious doubting, and supe rcilious teacher 


shy, timid, over-sensitive The sus 
does untold damage to the pupil whos 
daily life is filled with one long series ot 
threats against his own security. The over- 
anxious, teacher 
has built up an attitude of mind that com- 


demonstrative, worried 
monly develops in the classroom regression 
tendencies in pupils, is responsible for 
baby ways of behaving, and halts the ma 
turing process so essential for the mental 
health and growth of children. And so 
it is, in their effect on the personalities of 
each and 
these influences emanating from the teach 
ers attitude of mind are fraught with the 
possibilities for evil.” 


every pupil in the classroom 


greatest good or 


‘Are od Teacher The 


Keener, E You a Gow 
, XIX, No. 1 (November, 1954, 


E 
Educational Forun 
pp. 5-11.) 
Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child 
and His Curriculum. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950 (Second Edition). pp 


71¢ 


Other traits ranking high on the 
list~chosen by the 


teacher-group include those of de 


Perry County 


veloping the whole child, providing 
and 
with the 
Recognition of these traits 


for individual differences, 
friendliness and honesty 
children 
on the part of the teacher is an indi 
social efficiency 
and emotional stability. A lack of self- 
ishness as shown by the ability to put 


cation of her own 


herself in the other fellow’s place 
concludes social efficiency, or “social 
awareness,” on her part. It even has 
been said that “it is the teacher who 
always had time to listen, who was 
always friendly, who is remembered 
long after the ‘school subjects once 


learned are forgotten and time has 


worn thin the remembrance of fact- 


ual information. ” 


Behavior Should Be Consistent 
characte 
Chil- 


dren have a “feeling of security with 


Emotional stability is 


ized by consistent behavior. 
a teacher who displays the same dis- 
position from day to day. Nothing 
can be more disturbing to children 
than the feeling of not knowing what 
to expect from a teacher. It is almost 
better to be consistently disagreeable 
than to be extremely disagreeable 
one day and overly indulgent the 
next day.”! 

Perry County teachers believe, too, 
that a democratic and tolerant atti- 
tude with regard to pupils is neces- 
sary for success in teaching. Faith in 
humanity is the requisite for the 
development of these attitudes, and 
the well-adjusted teacher does have 
faith that humanity is basically good. 
She demonstrates this quality by 
“showing confidence in her pupils 
and by showing faith in their ability 
She will 
“find some virtue and some valuable 


to conduct their affairs.”® 


attribute even in the most trouble- 
some pupils.”® 
Such 


authorities as Gladstone’, 


Burke, John Emmett. “‘What 
Teacher?’ The Educational Forum 
(January, 1952), pp. 205-209. 


Makes A Gooc 
XVI, No. 2 


Keener, op. cit., p. 7. 

Bernard, H. W. Mental Hygiene for Classroom 

Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, pp. vii 
472 

Ibid., p. 184. 

Gladstone, R. “‘Do Maladjusted Teachers Cause 

Maladjustment.”" Journal of Exceptional Chil- 

dren, XV (1948), pp. 65-70. 


Illinois Education 








Bronson’, Barr’, etc., after consider 
able research, feel that, aside from 
the fact that more and better methods 
of measurement are needed, teach 
er-personality adjustment is an im 
portant factor for success in teaching 
and that it does have considerabk 
influence upon the adjustment and 
behavior of pupils. 
Notwithstanding these character- 
istics of good personality adjustment 
for teachers, it is felt that perfect 
adjustment it not a “must” for teach 
Sore 


def 


initely neurotic, and their neuroti- 


ers. Symonds has said that 
successful teachers wert 


cism contributed to their success as 


10 


teachers It is the emotion- 
ally disturbed individuals—remote 
resistant, suspicious, over-intellec 
tual, and so completely controlled 
by their inner problems that they 
have lost their adaptability—who are 
They 


become critical of the school, of their 


ineffective as teachers. may 
superiors, of the curriculum, of the 
approved methods of teaching, of the 
classroom and its equipment, or of 
the community. As a result they be- 
come sarcastic and authoritative in 


manner, 


Need Feeling of Personal Worth 


It has been said that a “feeling of 
personal worth” is one of the neces- 
sary conditions for good adjustment 
So the indications are that the “Long 
Range Plan” for personality improve- 
ment of teachers is the ultimate goal 
for success in teaching. This plan, as 
put forth by Stroud, suggests as a 
means for attaining this feeling “a 
sense of intellectual power stemming 
from a liberal education; respect for 
the profession stemming from evi- 
dence everywhere of continuing 
growth and competence on the part 
of its members; and a sense of secu- 
rity with the social group stemming 
from free interaction with members 
of the community.”"! 

The 15 questions chosen by Perry 
County teachers as being most im 





‘Lee and Lee, op. cit. p. 119 

*Barr, A. S. “Impressions, Trends, and Further 
Research,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XIV (December, 1945), pp. 200-206. 

'°Symonds, Percival M. ‘‘Reflections on Observa- 
tions of Teachers,’” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIII (May, 1950), pp. 688-696. 
Stroud, J. B. “The School Administrator and 
Problems of Teacher Adjustment,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XLV (April, 1945), pp. 451-454. 
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portant for success in teaching i 
listed 
l. Do I enjoy being with children 


here in order ot importance 


ind vouth? 


\m I sympathetic toward 
interested in children of all abilities 
and social groups? 

3. Is the aim of my program pri 
marily the development of the whole 
child? 

1. Do 


clifferences? 


| provide for individual 
5. Do I cultivate good human re 
lationships among my students? 
6. Am I honest with my students? 
7. Do I look for the good in chil 
dren who I feel 


and dull? 


are lazy. careless 


slow 


S. Do | organize my work 


a] Is getting ilong with othe: 


is great Importance as knowing he 


to present subject matter? 

10. Am I friendly toward my 
students? 

ll. Do I take an interest in stu 


dent proble ms which may seem un 
important to mer 
12. Do I know the 


situation of my 


pare nts and 


the home students 

13. Do I use recognition ind praise 
to help motivate and control st 
dents in my classroom? 


14. Am I democrati« 


4 


and tolerant 
with my students 
15. Am I thoughtful and consid 


erate ot others? 





Translations Krom the English 


Translation From the Children 


|. “Right away.” (Pretty soon.) 
2. “I'm coming.” (He’s not coming 
) Im all dressed.” ( He has his un 


dershirt on 
1. “I didn’t hit him. I just sort of pushed 


him.” (He hit his brother. ) 

5. “Mo-m-m-m-y!” His brother hit 
] in 

6. “It’s awfully cold in here.” He 


doesn’t feel like going to sleep 

It's awfully warm in here.” (He 

doesn’t feel like going to sleep 

8. “My hurts...and my head 
ind my nose and my hair, too.” (He 
doesn’t feel like getting up for school 

9 Miss McPhetridge is He's 
being taught to read.) 

10. “Miss McPhetridge hates me.” (He's 
not learning how to read 

11. “Miss MePhetridge is pe achy.” (He's 
learned how to read 


stomach 


mean " 


Translation From the Teacher 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that. At 
this stage, it’s the social adjustment 
that really counts.” (The child cannot 
write, or count beyond nine, but 


r¢ ad, 
has stopped throwing modeling 
into the sand box 

2. “It’s been a real pleasure having him 
in class this year. He’s developed so 
It’s the end of the term, the teacher 
is getting married and quitting the 
school system—why hold grudges? 


clay 


3. “He shows a real ability in plasti 
conception.” (He can make a snake 
out of clay. 

{. “He has a_ considerable grasp of 
spatial values.” (He can get a blob 
of finger paint ill over a sheet of 


r. And, without half trying i! 


extend it over his body hi 


pape 
sp itially 


tee shirt his shoes dungare es ind 
unless restrained, you 

= He’s rather slow in group integration 
ind reacts ne gatively to iGCTessive 


stimulus.” (He cries easily 


Transiation From the Teen-Ager 
l Ni ( Nobody 
is prepared to perfectly 


body understands me 
grant her 
reasonable request to wear her father's 
shirt, her 
her brother's 
derby hat on 


mother’s diamond earrings 
sneakers, and a 
i three-day 
excursion on motorcycles 


All the other 


sequin 

cove red 

cooperative 

to Las Vegas 
doing it 

2 I wish I was dead.” (She is voing t 

lie on her stomach on her bed in het 

afternoon refuse all 

nourishment except a carton ol Coca 


ciris are 


room ill and 


( ola three boxes of chocolate covered 
graham crackers, and a jar of cocktail 
onions 

3. “She’s my absolutely best friend.” (A 


girl permanently attached to your 


daughter by telephone cord 


t. “Oh, we just had what was in the 
front of the refrigerator.” (A_ six-rib 
roast, three loaves of bre id, two cold 


half a wa 


pork chops, a dill pickle, 
bars to hold 


termelon, some chocolate 
them until dinner. ) 


5. “I'm so bored with all the boys ow 
age They're so childish and lnma 
ture.” (If Mother doesn’t let me wear 


lipstick, I'll just die 


Reprinted from Translations from the En 
lish, © 1956, 1958, by Robert Paul Smith. Sin 
and Schuster, publisher 


























PLANNING GOOD PROGRAMS 


By W. STEWART WILLIAMS 


FA fF 1 Re 


4/ 1, George, are you coming to 
our local association meeting 
today?” 

“No, I'm not. I see the program 
is to be another speech, and I am 
tired of speeches.” 

This question and its answer are 
of reactions in 


indicative similar 


many local education associations. 


The major reason for this lack of 


enthusiasm for local programs is 
poor planning 
The presidents of loca! associa- 


tions, during the summer workshop 
held last summer at Northern Illinois 
University, expressed the need for 
better program planning in their 
respective associations. As the result 
of this expression, I have during the 
this 
among the local associations in Ili- 


vear done research in area 


nois. Questionnaires were mailed to 


presidents of 260 local associations: 


206 responded with valuable infor- 
mation. 

The questionnaire asked for infor- 
mation on the extent and kind of 
program planning done by locals. 


for local associations 


(Questionnaires completed by local presidents help point out when and 


how meetings should be planned and what the programs should include. 


Although space does not permit a 
list of all the well-planned programs 
which the study revealed, Table III 
includes the year’s programs as taken 
from two of the questionnaires. 


Table Ill 
Examples of Well-Planned Programs 


Association X 


Sept. Getting to know each other 
Oct. Evaluation of our association 
Nov. Current and future teachers salaries 
Dec. School finance in our district 
Jan. Panel on mental health 
Feb. Teacher-board relations 
March How to be a good salesman for the 
schools 
April Legislation 
May Election of officers 
Table I indicates the tabulation of 


this portion. Table II tells about the 
number of meetings and when they 


are held. 


Table | 
Advance Planning 


Number of associations which plan their programs in the spring 70 or approximately 33'4% 
Number of associations which have program committees 136 or approximately 6674% 
Number of associations having their meeting dates on school 
calendars by Sept. | 145 or approximately 70%, 
Number of associations which distribute to each member a 
printed program 62 or approximately 30% 
Table Il 
Meetings 
Number of associations which have their meetings after school 120 or approximately 58% 
Number of associations which have four or more meetings per yr. 175 or approximately 85%, 
Number of meetings held per year: 
4 meetings — 17% 
5 meetings — 15% 
6 meetings — 11% 
7 meetings — 11% 
8 meetings — 9% 
9 meetings — 22% 


Association Z 

Potluck dinner for new teachers. 

Budget presentation; reports of summer meetings. 

The effect of our industries on the community— 
tax-wise and population-wise. 

Colored slides on NEA. 

Social program for members and families. 

Speech by president of NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Panel—principal, mother, teacher, minister, board 
member—on "What Do We Expect From Our 
Schools?" 

Election of officers. 

Teacher-board relations. 


Orientation of new teachers was 
in evidence in the programs of many 
associations. Some good practices 
included: 

1. Sending a letter from the asso- 
ciation to each new teacher during 
the summer, welcoming the teacher 
to the community, and offering help 
on arrival in the community. 

2. A meeting of association offi- 
cers with new teachers as soon as 
possible after school starts in Sep- 
tember—at which time the work of 
local, state, and national professional 
associations are explained and ques- 
tions are answered about the school 
and the community. 

3. Doing everything possible to 
make each new teacher feel that he 
or she is a part of the community 
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life and various school activities. 

Program planning is an important 
phase of local association activity. 
Each association should have as one 
of its standing committees a program 
committee whose function should be 
to plan, in the spring, the associa- 
tion’s program for the next school 
year which will start in September. 
To help the program committee, 
many associations pass out to each 
member near the close of the school 
year a questionnaire consisting of 
three parts: 1) What program did 
you like best during the past year? 
2) What program didn’t you like 
at all? 3) What are your suggestions 
for next year? 

The program committee will get 
much help from such a question- 
naire. The answers to these ques- 
tions also will serve as a medium for 
the members to express their feel- 
ings relative to the past year’s pro- 
grams. 

Once the program for the follow- 
ing year is formulated, the next steps 
are to place the program dates on the 
school calendar and to have the offi- 
cial program printed for distribution 
to each member at the first meeting 
in September. 

Local association programs may 
be grouped into four areas; and a 
well-balanced program should, some- 
time during the year, include a pro- 
gram from each of these areas: 

1. Activities which lend them- 
selves to the cultural growth of the 
members—such as lectures, musical 
programs, lyceum courses, and par- 
ticipation in community organiza- 
tions. 

2. Activities which directed 
toward the improvement of the wel- 
fare of the members—such as study 
of salaries, tenure, retirement, insur- 


are 


ance, sick leave, teacher load, em- 
ployment standards, ethics, credit 
unions, leave of absence, legislation, 
personnel problems, study groups, 
sound public relations (BIE days, 
open house, Education 
Week, local publicity, speakers bu- 
reau, community patrons day, teach- 
ing demonstrations, forums, ete. ), 
state-local problems (school support, 
state finance, tax structure, property 
tax, school levy, bond elections, 


American 
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etc.), and leadership-training 
courses. 

the 
study and improvement of the stand- 


ards of the profession (in-service 


3. Activities which further 


training, professional library, certifi- 
cation, pre-service training, ete. ) 

4. Social and activi- 
ties such as banquets, picnics, dances, 


recreational 


dramas, sports, hobby shows, recep- 
tion for new teachers, recognition of 
retiring teachers. 

The public schools and teachers of 
Illinois today face many, complex 
difficult 
which are not well known 


many of 
to the 


and problems, 
average citizen or teacher. 

The Illinois Education Association, 
in an effort to assist teachers to be- 
come better acquainted with these 
problems, suggests and urges all 


local associations to include, as a 


part of their program for the 1955-5% 
school year, workshops on the fol 
lowing topics: Teacher Retirement 
and Social Security Problems; Prob 
lems in School Finance and Taxa- 
tion; Welfare 
(other than retirement); Critical Is- 
sues in Education; The 
The Public, The Legislature; Local 
Members at Work. 

The staff of the Illinois Education 


Association is preparing a pamphlet 
pre} pam} 


Teacher Problems 


Teacher 


on all of the above topics, for dis 
tribution to local associations. The 
pamphlet will be available May 1. 
will be 


Supplementary materials 


available for leaders next fall. 
A well-informed TEA 


is highly desirable. Workshops, as 


membership 


suggested above, held in every local 
association in Illinois will do much 


toward attaining this effective goal 





Vil 


Junior high-school principals in North- 
ern Illinois seemingly know what kind of 
teachers they want, but they are not always 
sure where to get them. At least, this is 
one interpretation warranted by a recent 
survey of principals in 10 northern counties. 

The survey, conducted by the education 
department of Northern Illinois University, 
taslicated that overwhelmingly principals 
would like for their teachers to 
specific orientation to the junior high school 
in their teacher - preparation program, 
rather than to be prepared to teach at the 
senior high or elementary levels. But 
typical comments of these principals 
ranged from “No such animal is available.” 
to “Where are thev?” 

That few teachers with specific educa- 


have 


tion for junior high-school teaching are 
available and that such preparation would 
be highly desirable was voiced again and 
again in the survey With this 
in mind, Northern Illinois University de- 
cided to look further at that half-century- 
old infant, the junior high. As a result of 
this second look, a new program in teacher 
education will get under way next fall, 
especially tailored to provide preparation 
for teachers in aikeminiehel programs 
at the junior high-school level 

The new program is designed to educate 
teachers for those positions in which the 
seventh-, eighth-, or ninth-grade language 
arts and social sciences are taught by one 
teacher within an extended period of time. 
This type of preparation was chosen as the 
one most needed by junior high-school 
teachers at the present time, and indicates 
the type of program in operation by the 
overwhelming majority of schools using 
the multiple-period design. Projected plans 
also call for a possible future program to 
prepare for multiple-period classes which 


answers, 


Will Train Teachers for Junior Highs 


Ink lude science and mathe matics In one 
block of time 

The entire professional education se- 
quence is blocked into three courses and 
a period of full-time student teaching, 
similar to Northern’s present elementary 
program. Two of the 
16 semester hours, will be 
with the elementary majors 
two courses are the sophomore human de- 


courses, comprising 
taken in com- 
mon These 


velopment and learning course of eight 


hours and the senior seminar of eight 
hours. The junior professional education 
course of 10 semester hours will include 
only those students in the new program 


and bears the title of “Methods, Curriculum 
and Guidance in the Junior High School.” 
At each level of the program 
part of the work will consist of laboratory 
experiences in junior high schools 

The multiple-period teacher, while he 
may specialize to some degree in academic 
with the 
education 


an integral 


areas, 18S espec ially concerned 


and 


of general 
his preparation must take this into account 
In keeping with this idea, approximately 
410 semester hours of the new program can 
be counted twice in meeting university re- 
quirements toward the 
cation requirements of the university and 
once toward specific requirements of the 
new curriculum. By doing this, the student 
still is able to deve lop considerable strength 
fields in his four years 
of college work. Inc luding the hours which 
may also be credited toward general edu- 
cation requirements, the prospective mul- 
tiple-period teacher will graduate with a 
minimum of 26 hours in the language arts 
and 27 hours in the social sciences 


broad sweet Pp 


general edu- 


once 


in two academic 


Davin E. SHawver, assistant professor 
of education, Northern Illinois University. 














New Group Will Promote Elementary Interscholastics 


For some 30 years children from Illinois 
elementary schools have participated in 
interscholastic activities in athletics, in- 
strumental and vocal and 
speech. These interscholastic meets, in the 
form of refereed contests or adjudicated 
festivals, have been conducted mainly by 


music, art, 


four large independent organizations 

The Illinois Elementary School Associa- 
tion has, through its membership in the 
northern half of the-state, conducted con- 


tests in track, basketball, softball, vocal 
music, art, and speech. The Southern 
Illinois Junior High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation in the southern half of the state 


works in a similar manner but has limited 
its efforts to athletics. The northern and 
southern divisions of the Illinois Grade 
School Band Associations have conducted 
adjudicated music festivals for bands, ete. 

All four of have 
held contests leading to state champion- 
ships or first-place classifications and have 
awarded trophies, ribbons, and medals to 
the winning teams o1 plays rs 

Within the past 10 years an increasing 
relating to 
been addressed to 
such statewide organizations as the Illinois 
Association of School Administrators, Illi- 
nois Elementary School Prin¢ ipals Associa- 
tion, and others. The 
from expressions of strong approval to ex- 


these organizations 


comments gradk 


have 


number of 


school contests 


comments ranged 


pressions of strong disapproval 
Commendations of programs as presently 
operated mentioned the number and inter- 
est of the students involved, the amount 
of extra time and efforts of coaches and 
directors, and the extent of parental sup- 
port. Criticisms included expense and dis- 
tunces traveled, number and times of day 
of contests, and the value of such activities 
to boys and girls. 
years ago the IESPA 
board studied these comments and decided 
that such a wide diversity of opinion in 
this area of elementary education resulted 
in a loss of respect for all of elementary 
this state. They, therefore, 
committee to try to bring 


Two executive 


education in 
appointed a 


together the organizations promoting con- 


\ 
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tests and those affected by the contests 
Representatives of some two dozen organ- 
izations have been meeting regularly since 
that time, and have developed a plan 
which should bring about improvements 

On Nov. 4, 1957, five organizations 
voted to join a new organization—the Illi- 
nois Elementary Interscholastic Association. 
The organizations were Illinois Elementary 
School Association, represented by Lowell 
Belcher, Monticello; Southern _ Illinois 
Junior High School Athletic Association, 
represented by Louie Beltz, Harrisburg; 
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Illinois Association of School Administra- 
tors, represented by Loweli Johnson, Clin- 
ton; Southern Division of the Illinois Grade 
School Band Association, represented by 
Everett Crane, Effingham; and _ Illinois 
Elementary School Principals Association, 
represented by Forest Shoulders of Robin- 
son and Wayne Butler of Melrose Park. 
The Northern Division of the Illinois Grade 
School Band Association, represented by 
Cloyd Myers of Sterling, has not taken 
official action to join to date. 

In addition to the board of 
the new confederation will have an ad- 
visory board representing the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Illinois Association of School Boards; IIli- 
nois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools; art, music, and health 
ciations; and the junior high school and 


directors, 


asso- 


school principals associations 

The purpose of the new association, as 
defined in the constitution, is to promote 
for boys and girls—through a selection of 
adequate, uniform, competitive activities 
and rules to be followed in all inter-school 
contests among members —the ultimate 
educational objectives of healthy bodies 
and minds, the wise use of leisure time, 
and the welfare and protection of the in- 
dividual child. The directors are authorized 
to submit and recommend to the member- 
ship the adoption of policies relative to 
the conduct of interscholastic activities at 
the elementary level 

Wayne C. ButLer, principal, Stevenson 
School, Melrose Park; chairman, board of 
directors, Illinois Elementary Interscholas- 
tic Association 
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LEA Past-President 
W.H. Carruthers Dies 

IEA Past-Pres. William H. Carruthers, 
superintendent of the newly formed Mur- 
physboro Community Unit, died April 20 
after an illness of Mr. Car- 
ruthers had devoted his entire professional 
career to Murphysboro schools, starting in 
1930 as principal of Lincoln School. 

Active in professional associations, Su- 
perintendent Carruthers was a member of 
the IEA legislative 
committee from 
1941 to 1952, and 
then was its chair- 
the three 
prior to his 


some weeks. 


man tor 
years 
term as IEA presi- 
dent in 1955-56 
He was a member 


of the Illinois 
Teachers Reading 
Circle Board from 


1951 to 1954, and 
was elected in 

i oy 
Mr. Carruthers May, 1957, as a 


member of the board of trustees of the 
Illinois State Teachers Retirement System 
He had been legislative chairman of the 
Illinois Association of School Administra- 
tors, and in 1949 organized the Educational 
Council of 100. 

Mr. Carruthers was a of the 
First Christian Church, he taught 
a youth class; an officer in the Egyptian 
Council of Boy Scouts; and past-president 
the Murphysboro Lions Club. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
daughters—Ann, Virginia, and Sue. 


member 
where 





Businessmen Help Finance Economics Course 


Convinced that more economics should 
be taught in the public schools, a group 
of businessmen in Taylorville has con- 
tributed $300 to be used in connection 
with a University of Illinois extension 
course being conducted there this spring 
semester. 

The course is a workshop in economics 
education in which more than 30 teachers 
will receive graduate or undergraduate 
credit. Others can participate for salary 
schedule credit, although they receive no 
university credit. The participants are im- 
proving their own knowledge of economics 
and studying improvement of curriculum. 
Che businessmen’s contribution is bringing 
outside speakers to the class and helping 
build a library of materials. The contribu- 
tors represented five financial institutions 
in Taylorville—three savings and loan in- 
stitutions and two banks. 

The idea for the workshop was devel- 
oped by several Taylorville teachers and 
administrators who participated in eco- 
nomics workshops during two different 
summer sessions at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Prof. Lewis E. Wagner of the University 
of Illinois economics faculty is conducting 
the workshop. Prof. Lawrence E. Metcalf 


of the University’s College of Education 
is curriculum consultant. 

“Democracy requires literate citizens, 
able to understand issues and to vote in- 
telligently,” says Professor Wagner, “and 
literacy in this includes economic 
knowledge. The great majority of boys and 
girls growing up today receive no formal 
economic education after they leave high 
school. This is why what they are taught 
in high school, and earlier, is important.” 

Among the hurdles to be overcome in 
improving economics instruction in the 
schools are 1) finding a place in the cur- 
riculum for economics; 2) unavailability 
of text materials; 3) lack of teachers with 
sufficient command of the subject; 4) de- 
termining how much economics can be 
assimilated at the varying grade levels; 
and 5) reluctance of school and commu- 
nity to deal with controversial subjects 

These problems are being attacked by 
a national organization, the ea Council 
on Economic Education, and its affiliated 
groups, including the Illinois Council on 
Economic Education. A representative 
from the Illinois group stated that if the 
Taylorville workshop produces the results 
they hope it will, it may be used as a 
model in setting up similar projects. 


sense 
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r wouLp be very difficult today 
| to find anyone not familiar with 
the name “PTA.” One can scarcely 
glance through the pages of any 
newspaper or magazine without find- 
ing some reference to this organiza- 
tion. It is being featured more and 
pro- 


more on radio and television 


grams. Recognition has been at- 
tained in the majority of local com- 
munities because of its activity in 
the public schools. On both state 
and national levels the organization 
is known and respected as the group 
working for the support and im- 
provement of public education and 
for all measures advancing the wel- 


fare of children 


Steadfast in Its Purpose 

Since its founding in 1897, the 
PTA has never swerved from its orig- 
inal purpose—which always has been 
the promotion of the welfare of all 
children in church, 
and community. 
groups concerned with child welfare, 
but the PTA has been unique in its 
belief that close cooperation between 


home, school. 


There are other 
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As a Force in Education 


Close cooperation between parents and teachers 


the two groups most 


interested in the best possible education for all children 


has been an important factor in helping to meet school problems. 


By MRS. ISAAC LOOSE 


President, IlNnois Congress of Parents o 
Meamter taint Committes of TEA LASSE. enc 


er 


the two groups most closely concern- 
ed with children—the parents and the 
teachers—is essential, if the best in- 
terests of children are to be served. 

Memberships have grown steadily 
since the organization was founded; 
at the end of 1957, memberships in 
approximately 42,000 PTAs in ou 
country, Hawaii, and Alaska totaled 
more than 10 and one-half million. 
From all indications, memberships 
will continue to increase. Why do 
parents and teachers join the PTA? 

The PTA is the 
tional volunteer organization in the 


largest educa- 
world. Its members—mothers, fathers, 
teachers, citizens—coming from every 
walk of 
urban areas in all parts of our coun- 


life; from rural, suburban 


try; of every creed, color, occupation 
and national origin make it one of 
the most democratic of all organiza- 
tions. More and more citizens are 
joining in membership. Each Sep- 
tember and October parents of pre- 
school, kindergarten, and first-grade 
children come to the PTA for the 
first time—to join in PTA projects 


with other members who give freely 


ot their time and talents because of 
their desire to give the highest edu- 
cational advantages to their children 

Membership is open to all who are 
interested in the objects of the PTA 
and who are willing to uphold its 


the all 


inclusive dues—which provide for 


policies upon payment of 


membership in the local, state, and 
{ In 
the annual dues include the amount 
tor the local unit as decided by the 


local PTA plus 15 cents for annual 


national organizations Illinois 


dues for the Illinois Congress plus 5 
National 


cents annual dues for the 


( ongress 


Four Basic Policies 


Four guiding principles or basic 
policies have been developed to safe 
guard the work of the organization 
In brief, these principles state: 1 
the of the PTA shall be 
educational; 2) the PTA shall be non 


non-sectarian 


program 


and non 
partisan; 3) the PTA shall not seek 
to direct the administrative 
ties of the control 
school policies; and 4) the PTA shall 


commercial 


activi 


schools or to 








cooperate, under certain conditions, 


with other groups active in child 
welfare. 

The first guiding principle is essen- 
tial in all PTA Members 
always have felt a keen responsibil- 
that 


they might become better parents. 


work. 


ity in educating themselves 
Study-discussion groups have been 
organized that members may meet to- 
gether to study the child, his needs, 
the responsibilities of the parents, 
school aims and programs, and ways 
in which child welfare may be pro- 
moted. Study and action are key 
PTA activity. 


have found it necessary to get the 


words in Members 
facts, inform the general public about 
what needs to be done, and then 
promote action to improve conditions 
for children. That the function of the 
PTA is to carry on an educational 
program—and not to be concerned 
chiefly with money raising or buying 
school equipment—should be under- 
stood. PTAs can give better assist- 
ance to schools by increasing public 
understanding of the needs of schools 
and by working for ways by which 
these needs can be met. 

The second guiding principle re- 
quires little explanation. Congress 
units do not endorse commercial en- 
terprises or advertise these at PTA 
meetings, All religions are respected 
and it is the belief of the PTA that 
all persons have a right to their reli- 
gious beliefs. Members are kept 
from partisan activity by observance 
of the non-partisan policy. This does 
not prohibit action in working for 
the PTA 


nor does it bar PTA members from 


legislation endorsed by 
membership on school boards. 


To Improve, Not Interfere 


Complaints are heard occasionally 
that the PTA is trying “to run the 
school.” A frank and friendly ex- 
change of views between school 
administrators and PTA leaders can 
lead to a better understanding of the 
role of the PTA, which should be to 
improve the schools but not to inter- 
fere with the administrative work. 
School administrators generally wel- 
come the PTA as the medium 
through which parents, teachers, and 
citizens may meet together to dis- 
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cuss the best ways of working for 
children and the schools. 

Parents have the responsibility of 
preparing children for school; send- 
ing them as free of remedial defects 
as possible; developing in the child 
the right mental attitudes toward the 
school, such as building respect for 
the teacher and the school; and for 
understanding the school program. 

Teachers have the responsibility 
of becoming familiar with the home 
background of their students, and of 
interpreting the school curriculum 
and teaching methods to the parents. 
Cooperation between the home and 
school is essential and a good work- 
ing relationship can be achieved 
when parents and teachers keep that 


goal in mind. 


Cooperation With Other Groups 


Cooperating with other groups in 
child the 


sharing of information and the com- 


welfare should result in 
bining of efforts for necessary action. 


Cooperation means working with 
other groups to serve a common in- 
terest, but does not include partici- 
pation in fund raising or in member- 
ship-enrollment campaigns of other 
organizations. These guiding princi- 
ples do not restrict the work of the 
PTA but have been developed to 
prevent exploitation by political or 
commercial interests, to avoid con- 
flict with school authorities, and to 
keep units from being entangled in 
activities which would interfere with 
the purposes of the organization. 

During the school year throughout 
our country, one or more PTAs are 
meeting every night. Local units are 
autonomous—organized in a particu- 
lar school, holding meetings in this 
school, and taking the name of the 
school for the name of the local unit. 
They are organized according to age 
groups—pre-school, elementary, jun- 
ior high, high-school, and college 
units. In 1957, there were more than 
2200 PTAs in Illinois, with a mem- 
bership of more than 650,000. More 
and more meetings are being held 
in the evenings, so that fathers and 
working mothers may attend. 

The PTA program is varied accord- 
ing to the location, interests and 
needs, and leadership of the group. 


All units are encouraged to have 
programs that are learning experi- 
ences for the members. Such subjects 
as understanding the school curricu- 
lum, need for more classrooms, high- 
er salaries for teachers, need for 
classes in special education, trans- 
portation problems, etc., have been 
presented at many meetings; such 
presentation has often led to further 
study and action. Much of the work 
done in the local unit is carried on 
by various committees, who get the 
facts, study, make surveys, and carry 
out projects. The majority of associ- 
ations have a long list of achieve- 
ments to their credit. Many new 
school buildings today are proof of 
PTA activity in helping to get bond 
issues passed. 

Local units have sponsored parent- 
education study and discussion 
groups, health and recreation pro- 
grams, and safety measures; donated 
to scholarships; helped in the estab- 
lishment of lunch programs, libraries, 
and programs of special education in 
local communities; and worked for 
passage of child-welfare legislation. 


Help to Locals 

The Illinois Congress carries on 
a program of studv and action on 
child welfare within the state, sup- 
ports the national program, and as- 
sists local units in Illinois by sending 
out informative materials and by 
sponsoring conferences dealing with 
all phases of PTA work. 

The statewide organization, in co- 
operation with University College 
at the University of Chicago, has 
sponsored for the past 12 years a 
program of leadership. Training con- 
ferences and training courses have 
been sponsored in other areas of the 
state through cooperation with other 
institutions of higher learning. These 
training courses have been of great 
service to leaders of study discussion 
groups and have been responsible 
to a large extent in the development 
of an outstanding parent-education 
program in Illinois. 

The Illinois Congress cooperates 
10 colleges and 
which offer teacher-training educa- 
tion, in presenting parent-teacher 
work to students and teachers. Pub- 


with universities 
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lications and the program of the PTA 
are this has 
been very helpful in bringing to 


made available, and 


many te ‘achers a better understand- 


ing of PTA. A credit course of one 
week is offered at Illinois State 
Normal University during the 
summer term. In 1957-58, college 
cooperation was the means of telling 
the PTA story to more than 3000 


voung people who expect to enter 


the teaching profession. 


Scholarship Program 


An extensive scholarship program 
is supported by the state PTA con- 
gress. The first ICPT scholarship was 
awarded in 1935; that time, 
additional scholarships have been 
teacher-training in- 


since 


established — in 
stitutions to be awarded to qualified, 
needy students who are studying to 
become teachers. In 1950 the Golden 
Jubilee Scholarship Program was 
inaugurated to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the Illinois Con- 
gress. A $1000 scholarship is award- 
ed each year to one graduating high- 
school senior in each of the 33 dis- 
tricts of the Illinois Congress. 
winner receives $250 per year with 
the privilege of renewing his scholar- 
ship for three succeeding years, pro- 
vided he meets certain requirements 
established by ICPT. This program 
was established for the sole purpose 
of providing teachers for the schools 
and the Illinois Congress 


Each 


of Illinois, 
believes that a worthy return has 
been made by the schol: urship recipi- 
ent when he repays by teaching two 
vears in Illinois schools. 
At the 1957 PTA 
tion, delegates approved amounts of 
$10,000 for teacher-education schol- 
arships, $3500 for special-education 
scholarships, and $5000 for student- 


loan funds. The scholarship program 


state conven- 


is supported by donations from local 
units and from the sale of life mem- 
berships in the Illinois Congress. 
Another very active and effective 
program at the state level is that of 
legislation. Delegates to the annual 
state convention approve a legisla- 
tion platform which is a statement 
of policies outlining the stand of the 
Illinois Congress in regard to legisla- 
tion. The state board of managers of 
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the Illinois Congress directs the work 
of legislation through two state com 
mittees—the legislation policies and 
the legislation action committees. 
The legislation policies committee 
determines policy, studies specific 
bills, and approves bills for support 
or opposition as determined by the 
legislation 


items on the platform. 


The legislation action committee 
follows the progress of bills of inter- 
est to the PTA, keeps local units 
informed by sending out legislation 
session of the 


releases during the 


General Assembly, and calls upon 


the local units for necessary action. 

PTA members have a very import 
ant part in legislative work. When 
called upon for action, they are quick 
to respond, contacting their legisla- 
tors and asking for support in pass- 
bills. As a 


matters of 


ing or defeating rule 
PTAs do not act 
state 
approved by delegates at the state 
convention. A PTA, not in agreement 
with an item on the legislation plat- 


upon 


legislation which has not been 


form, is not committed to active sup- 
port of that item, but it should not 
item in the of the 


oppose the name 


PTA. 


Of First Importance: Finance 


For many vears the item of first 
importance on the legislation plat- 
form has been adequate financial 
support for operation and adminis 
tration of schools. The ICPT has con- 
tinually supported and worked for 
an increase in state equalization aid 
for public schools and will continue 
its efforts until the amount contrib- 
uted by the state 
tee an adequate edivcational program 
to all Illinois children. 

Other items on the state platform 


shall fully guaran- 


are: adequate financial support for 
health, 
tective 


recreation, and welfare; pro- 


services for children; a non- 
partisan state board of education; 
teacher-welfare legislation including 
improved standards for certification 
and higher professional scale of 
salaries for teachers; adequate appro 
priations for special education; and 
legislation for 


necessary improve 


ment of assessment and_ taxation 


processes. 


PTAs cooperate very successfully 


in legislative work with groups of a 
Since 1954, a Joint 


consisting of re presenta 


like purpose 
Committee 
tives named from three organizations 
Association 
School 


Ilinois Congress of 


the Illinois Education 
the Illingis 
Boards, and the 


Parents and Teachers 


Association ot 


has met regu- 
larly and worked very effectively in 
the following areas: 1) general pro 
gram, 2) legislation, 3 public rela- 


tions, and 4) research 


Facing Up to a Crisis 


The Joint Committee 
there 


Was organ 


ized at a time when was a 
great need for cooperation of all 
organizations interested in education 
\ serious school finance crisis was 
threatening the educational program 
of the public schools in Illinois. A 
serious reduction in the payment of 
state aid claims had resulted because 
of increasing enrollments, rising 
costs, and an insufficient appropria- 
tion made for the payment of state 
aid claims for the biennium of 1953- 


There 


age of teachers and of classrooms to 


was also a growing short- 
house the growing school population. 

November, 1954, was designated 
“School Crisis Month” by the Joint 
Committee, which urged local groups 
to study the effects of state and local 
finances upon their respective schools 
studies to all 
More 


than one million citizens signed pe- 


and to report these 
citizens in the community. 
titions urging prompt consideration 


and constructive legislative action 


toward substantially increased state 
aid for the common schools: 
state aid for the 


of school buildings in areas of great- 


emer- 
gency construction 


est need: and provision for more 


fair, equitable, and adequate assess- 
ment of properties for local taxation 
These 


purposes. petitions were for 


warded to the governor and were a 
very important factor in getting a 
deficiency appropriation for full pay- 
state aid for the 
biennium (1955-57 


The work of the 


in contacting 


ment of coming 
Joint Committee 
citizens local com- 


munities, in preparing forms for 
compiling information about local 
school districts, in preparing peti- 


tion forms, and in sending out timely 
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information during this time of crisis 
established the value that could be 
obtained by joint efforts. All three 
member organizations have approv- 
ed continuation of the committee. 

The Joint Committee since 1954 
has: 

|. Sponsored 12 regional work- 
shops in 1956 for the study ot assess- 
ment procedures as related to school 
finance. 

2. Prepared and distributed fon 
use in workshops 20,000 copies of 
the study guide, The Property Tax 
and School Finance. 

3. Worked for legislation approv- 
ed by all three organizations. 

1. Promoted billboard projects in 
L957 and 1958. 

5. Contacted county superintend- 
ents of schools, urging them to set 
up workshops in their respective 
counties. 

6. Prepared a leaflet, What We 
Must Do For Today's Children, fo 
use in planning and conducting the 


county workshops. 


Billboards Are Effective 

The Joint Committee is making an 
outstanding contribution to educa- 
tion in Illinois. The billboard project 
has proved to be very effective in 
calling public attention to the needs 
of schools and to the public's re 
sponsibility in meeting these needs. 
This project has been carried out 
through the three cooperating organ- 
with the 


Association of 


izations in 
Outdoor 
Ilinois. 


coope! ation 
Advertising 
The Outdoor 


Association furnishes, 


Advertising 
without 
charge, the space and labor for put- 
ting the posters on the billboards 
The three cooperating associations 
pay the actual production and trans- 
In 1957 posters on 
stressed this fact: 
Good Schools—You 


portation costs. 
250 billboards 
“Tlinois Needs 
Can Help!” 
On 1958, the 
passing motorist read this message: 
“Better Schools = Better Citizens 
Better Communities. You Can Help!” 
The three cooperating organizations 
the 
members to the billboard message 


300 billboards in 


have called attention of their 


and have stressed additional ways 


by which the public may be made 
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aware of school needs and ways in 
which the public can help in getting 
better schools. 


County workshops, dealing with 


school problems, were held by 50 


percent of the county superintend- 
ents, late in 1957 and early in 1958. 
All types of school problems were 
discussed and detailed reports were 
prepared on the discussions in the 
workshops. These “grass roots” opin- 
ions should be very helpful in devel- 
oping legislative goals. All reports 
have been sent to the Joint Com- 


mittee for summarization. 


Joint Committees at All Levels 

Cooperation at the state level has 
brought results, and thought might 
be given to the organization of joint 
committees at ail levels—local, coun- 
tv, and regional—that better under- 
standing and continuing interest in 
education might be encouraged. The 
school crisis is still with us. In 1955 
estimates of future enrollments were 
that 50.000 additional children would 
be entering the public schools each 
vear for as long a time as one could 
foresee. In the school vear beginning 
September, 1957, about 90.000 add- 
tional children enrolled in the public 
schools. The problem of getting 
sufficient finances to care for school 
needs in these times of rising enroll- 
ments, rising costs, and scarcity of 
teachers is still ours to solve. 

The launching of the first satel- 
lite has resulted in another wave of 
criticism of the public schools. Bette: 
curriculums, better laboratories, more 
money for science and mathematics 
help tor the gifted, are some of the 
demands from some groups who do 
not seem to give too much thought 
to support of the entire program of 
the schools. No 
deny that imperfections in the educa- 
but 


consideration and not hasty decisions 


common one will 


tional system do exist, careful 


should be given before any major 
changes in the educational program 

The _ best 
for national survival 


are made schools are a 
necessity 

The PTA 
part to play in this time of continuing 


PTAs are 


Illinois. 


has a very important 
needed in 


The PTA 


program should be the opportunity 


school crisis. 


every school in 


for keeping the membership intorm- 
ed on school problems, school curric- 
ulums, and children’s needs. Admin- 
istrators, teachers, and school board 
members should be resource mem- 
bers, bringing the available informa- 
tion to PTA meetings. Further study 
can be carried on in committee and 
groups. 

and educational 


study -discussion 
tion of all 


organizations in the local community 


Ce opera- 


civic 


should be enlisted in the understand- 
ing and support of all citizens to 
provide the best education for all 
children. PTAs will serve children 
best by 


first basic principle: that the PTA is 


holding before them the 


an educational organization, and 


members must study, understand, 
and act to promote the welfare of all 
children. 

Children are our tomorrows. It 
is the duty of the PTA to hold, as 
its trust, the securing for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion so that he can develop to his 
greatest capacity and be ready to 
assume his responsibility in tomor- 


row s world 
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Transportation ot Coa 


After coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 


ment to market 


About 97°; of all coal transported 1n this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion’s share of the 
total, approximately 77‘ ,. This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have heen responsible for interesting changes in 


the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries—notably aluminum and public utilities—to 


2) 
n 


locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 


eliminating freight charges 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 


freight rates at a proportionate level with today's 
economy. Ideally 9 these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 
offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 
of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.« 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 

c-- —_—- 
| Educational Division, National Coal Association 8054 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching | 
| aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis | 

try a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 

| chemical derivatives | 
: Name 
School 
| Street | 
7 City Zone State | 
| Grades taught , 











TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


trving to solve important problems 
though thei: different 
directions 

ALVIN GLASSNEI 


Park Forest element 


even 


inswers mav lie in 


nel iber 


cation 


Our Birds Get the Bird 


Mrs. Ri h urd 


executive ¢ 


Dear 
The 


Shore 


ommittee of the Lake 
wishes to eX] 
| 


ind’ cartoons as 
“ March, 1958 
EDUCATION This is the 
ich attract the itten 


will not read to the 


Division ress its dis 


approval of such articles 
are found on page 271 of the 
issue of ILLINOIS 


sort of 
tion of 


urticle w 
critics, who 


onclusion found m page sid 
“. 


It is vour belief that positive ispects 
negative ones 


secretary, Lake Shore 
Br vkfield 


should be emphasized not 
Rutnu A 
Division tear 


High s\ hool 


BrRooM 


her Riverside 


I do not think it 
ful Teachers are 
pertect nor should they be expected to be 
pertect It 
untair 
lic until we 
next year 
joke 


tion of our own profession 


Ss funny OI help- 


they ire not 


pe ople 


ichers have withstood similar 
general pub 
150.000 teach 


therefore See 


from the 
short 
Let us 
" pages in the publica 


assessments 
are now 
ers for 
no more such 
Perhaps the people who developed these 
removed from classroom 
should teach 


understand 


slides are so far 
that these 
i few years to increase 
of teachers 
MARIAN P. ZACHARIA 
School Chicago 
Ed. Note 
to “poke 


Situations 


pe ople 
their 


teacher, Hurley 


Certainly it was not our intent 
majority of 
felt 

messa ve Vhe re 
Pe rhaps if the iF 
things which they 
will make a 


slide § from 


fun at our great 
wonderful, professional teachers. We 
the pictures had a 
ire teachers like that 
that some of the 
unprofesston il, they 
effort t 


SeTLOUS 


realize 
] 


ao are 


: ; 
erious change The 


tation 


been 


veloped by a local ass 
teachers 
teacher 


class? mom and have 


used by groups 
An ‘Anti-Science’ Mania 
Ly ir Editor 

The inscription on the over of 
March Epuc 
with the commentary by the editor on 
page 255 is quite symptomatic of the anti 
that infected 
educators” and the 
that mathematics 
currently 
of attention in 
enged It 
ind appropriate to have used the slogan 
Lets Not Neglect Mathe 
matics and Science 

If the editor 
of the four 
diction of the 
would be 


science dk 


' 


ILLINOIS ATION alon 


issue of 


science mania has many 


serious-minded editor 


Your 


SclEeniCce ire 


implic ition ind 


getting a tair share 
education must be 


would have been more 


Continue to 


would stud the catal Ss 


universities under the 


Teac he rs ( oll ue 


juris 
Board she 
reassured that mathematics and 
not dominate the curricula for 
elementary (including 


With the 
] 


mathematics beyond 


educating junior 
high 

ce ption 
irithmetic 


teachers possible ex 


ot one school 
is not required for the 
In three of the 


quite 


pros 
four unl 


possibl 


pective teacher 
mentioned, it is 
to “escape” taking any physics or chemis 
try at the college level. (The fourth school 


physics and 


versities 


apparently incorporates some 
chemistry in a natural science survey 
cours¢ 

serious-minded 
need both 
sciences and social studies Qu ility in edu- 
cation should have 
Men in and out of science have repeatedly 


iske d that 


reasonable 


For 


scientists have 


some time 


stressed that we 


a number one priority 


science education be given a 


position in the education of 
teacher personnel, only to have men such 
is Mr. Pearson loudly proclaim that “there 
danger that the concern 
ind 
our educational 
Fortunately 


manace to 


is real present 


itics may throw 


out of b 


manv teachers wh 


with science mathen 


system lance 
there ire 
educate 


es ft some 


themsely 


IEA School of Instruction to Be Aug. 17-20 at WIU 


fifth annual IEA school of instruc- 
and state 
to 20 at 


The 
tion for local, division 
will be held Aug. 17 
Illinois University, Macomb 

rhe Illinois Education Association 
will this four-day workshop for 
presidents of local 
and sections: division directors of the [lli- 
nois Association of Classroom Teachers; 
IEA local section chairmen; IEA board of 
represent itives IEA 
and the 


le ade rs 


Western 


again 
sponsor 


issociations, divisions 


directors; Chicago 


governing committee members 

IEA TEPS Commission 
Personnel from the 

NEA, as 


classes in six 


IEA 
will 
teacher re- 


staff of the 
lo« il 


areas 


and we ll as leaders, 
present 
tirement 
problems in school finance 
teacher welfare problems 

tirement); critical issues in education; the 
teacher, public, and legislature; local 
members at work. As in years 


each person will attend classes in ea h area 


and social security 


problems; 
taxation 


than re- 


ind 
( other 


and 
previous 


of instruction 
The workshop will open with a general 
Aug. 17. Mon 


session on Sunday evening, 
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low il al 


devoted to 
ind state group meetings \ 
will be NEA There will 


be ample time and facilities for recreation 


day evening will be 
vision Tuesday 


evening night 
social activities. Discussion 
will be he Id on Monday 
Tuesday from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p-m. 

It is hoped that each local 
division, and section will be 
at the school of instruction, 
IACT directors, governing committee 
local section chair- 
representatives, and IEA 


and group 


sessions and 
association 
represented 
that all 


and 


and 


commission members 
Chicago 
members will be 


men, 
board 

Application forms have been mailed to 
each of the groups involved. Any 
or group which has not received the ap- 


prese nt 
pe rson 


plication form and is interested in attend- 
ing the school should contact W. Stewart 
Williams, Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 
The IEA will pay the expense of one 
official representative from each group. If 
others are interested in attending at their 
own or local association expense they may 


Williams 


secure forms from Mr 


extent in both 
In spite t Mr 
s hool pe opl 


SCIETICE md mathematics 
that 
this im 


Pearsons assertion 


will not create 


balance there are of us who think 


that these 
| e some help help that they are cu 


lesel 


many 
teachers or potential teachers 
rently d« t receive in the teacher prep 
ration program 

Critical 
on the basis of 
Harvey A 
biology, Northern 


Ed. Note: You 
if both the 

re marks I 

cience and 
ittention in the 

and math 
need better programs in the 
I nglis i 
advocate 
striving for some 
that this balance 
and 


ISSUES ought t be considered 


known facts, not fancy 
FEYERHERM 


Illinois | 


professor ot 
niversity 


mistaken the 
wer caption and my editorial 
did not imply that 
mathematics should not get 
Sc hools We need be tter 
programs. But we also 
social studies 
not 


have intent 


mean to 


SCICTICE 


foreign languages, etc. I do 
a neglect of science. I was 
sort of balance. I agree 
a fair share 
tea he r 
well as in secondary and even 
vleme ntary sx hools But there are pres 
to devote all additional 
and energy to science and math 


I firmly believe, would be a mistake 


just 


must include 
of SCIENCE mathe matics—in 
training as 
sures money 
talent 
Chis 


Cleveland Will Host NEA 
June 29 to July 4 


“Our Future Goes to 
will be the general theme of the 
Educ itlor 1958 
More than and 
trators are expected to attend the annual 
Ohio 


Today re 
National 


convention 


Nx hool 


Association's 


10.000 teachers adminis- 


meeting in Cleveland from June 29 

to July 4 
The Representative Assembly composed 
of delegates than 6000 local 
education and all state and 
territorial education associations—will meet 
daily, July 1 to 4. “In addition to the usual 
Repre sentative As- 


items of 
sembly a revised platform in- 


from more 


issociations 


business the 
will 


corpor iting 


idopt 
new goals for our second cen- 
tury said Lyman \ NEA 
He will deliver his presidential 
iddress June 0 Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr will report July 1 on the 
NEA’s expanded 

James B. Conant, president emeritus of 


Cinger, 


president 


program 


Harvard University and former ambassa- 
dor to Germany, will speak at the final 
general session on July 4; he will be inter- 
full view of the 
i panel of students on the 


College News 


viewed afterward — in 
wdience—by 
ABC-TV network program, 
Conterence 

Special sectional meetings on current 
issues in the field of and lay 
relations are planned for July 3. A _pro- 
gram ot highlights of the vears TV 
programs on education will be presented 


instruction 


on the opening day 

Departments of the NEA have sched- 
uled meetings on June 30. July 1 has been 
set aside for state delegation 
Other events that day are the first busi- 
; the 20 
commissions, the 


meetings 


ness session, meetings of 


NEA 
imnual Classroom Teachers Banquet, and 
Cleveland 


open 
committees and 
a special performance of the 
Summer Symphony Orchestra 

Scheduled for July 2 are the 
business session, an evening general ses- 
sion, and the president's reception. Soc ial 


second 


Educatior 





ent planned for Chur ‘ un Jul 

we Friendship Night, a special dra 
rrnatic play written and perform 1 for the 
NEA by the American Theatre Win 
Community Player | showin t the 
new NEA film Crowded Out 

Other pe iker i le Dy Jerald 
Brauer, dean of tl | le t ] ] 
cal i aculty of the Ur rsity f cl 
who will deliver the Vesper Service n 
Sunday afternoor Mark Schinnerer 
perintendent f Cleveland schools US 
Commissioner of Edi tion Lawrence G 
Derthick; Max Lerner, professor of Ameri 

i vilization at Brand { rsit' 

vspaper thor LD 
( ( urna { Buttal 


Mary LeMay /s Candidate 
For President of DCT 


Mary Ruth LeMay, mathematics teacher 
und director of guidance at Ottawa Town 
ship High School, is a candidate tor pre 
ident of the Depart: rent if Classroom 
Teachers f the National Ed tion As 


ciation. Election for the thee vill be 
June 30, at Cleveland. Miss LeMay has 
been endorsed by the LIlinois Education 
Association; Illinois Association of Cla 
room Ie icher Ottawa | Wrst } H | 
School Education As iatic id the 
North Central Region of DC f which 
she is director 

The candtdate has serve president 
of the Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, her local association, her LEA 
division, her Delta Kappa Gamma | ipter 
ind the Women's Societs f Christian 
Service. She has been a ember of the 

I} 





Miss LeMay 


exemptions for retirement income 

Miss LeMay has a bachelor’s degree 
from Illinois Wesleyan University, an M.S 
from the University of Illinois, and has 
done graduate work at several universities 
She has been a life member ot NI \ since 
1948, and is a member of the Allerton 
House Conference on Education, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics ind the Illi 


nois Women’s Conference on Legislation 


NEA Bulletin of Interest 


The NEA Research Bulletin (Vol. 36, 
No. 1) for February, 1958, presents an 
interesting, informative report on subjects 
of interest to teachers including teachers 
salaries; teacher turnover and its various 
causes; current expenditures for public 
education; and percentages of school rev: 
nue which are defrayed by local, state, and 
national sources. Copies are available from 
the NEA Research Division at 80 cents 
each, with quantity discounts 


May, 1958 








HORACE 
MANN 
COMPANIES 
HAVE 


ow 
‘ ai 
\ 


Investigate the Investment Program offered by 
Horace Mann Fund, Inc. Horace Mann Fund, 
Inc. seeks to provide an investment program in 
which relative stability of principal and reason- 
able income are combined with the possibility of 
long term growth. Investors are free to increase 
or reduce their holdings at any time. 


A DIVERSIFIED MANAGED 
INVESTMENT BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Horace 
Mann Fund. Inc 


TELEPHONE 4-3481 216 E. MONROE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Please send one prospectus and descriptive moterial 
on Horace Mann Fund Incorporated 

216 East Monroe, Springfield, Illinois 

Name 

Schoo 


Address 


special plan for you 
AUTO HOSPITALIZATION SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT NCOME 
SAVINGS PLAN 








Get all the benefit from your |.E.A. membership. Investigate Horace Mann's 


R 




















NEWS, A 


DATES AND PLACES 
AEW Plans for 1958 


“Report Card USA” 
1958 observance of 


is the theme for the 
American Education 
Week, Nov. 9 to 15. Last year more than 
26,000,000 Americans visited the schools 
during AEW, and special programs honor- 
ing teachers and were held all 
over the nation. Daily topics are Building 
Character, Re sponsible Citizenship, Edu 
and Survival, The Curriculum, The 
Teacher, Developing Talents, and 
munity Teamwork. Topics suggested for 
possible substitution, to fit local situations, 
ire Buildings and Facilities, and 
Counseling, Inter- 


schools 


cation 
Com- 


Guidance 
Lifelong Learning, and 
national Unde rstanding 


Health in Modern Living 


health implications 
scientists in “push-button” 
with the a hurried pace are to 
be considered at a conference 
jointly by the division for girls’ 
en's sports of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women. The meeting 
is scheduled for June 22 to 28 at Estes 
Park, Colorado 

Registration is open to women teachers 
of physic al education in secondary schools 


Serious seen by 
living coupled 
tensions of 
sponsored 


and wor 


and coileges and supervisors of community 
programs. Cost of the 
ence per day for housing and meals, 
plus a $5 registration fee. Registration 
forms are available from AAHPER, Nation- 
al Conference, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C 


recreation confer- 


is $7 


Student Librarians Day 
On May 17 the Library School at the 
Illinois will act as host to 
issistants in high-school libraries 
The program will include a of the 
library, films relating to libraries and 
librarians, talks by faculty members and by 
irs. James Ayars (Rebecca Caudill). A 
heon will be held in the Illini Union 
The afternoon will feature the 
installation of officers for the Illinois 
Association of Student Librarians and the 
talk by Mrs. Ayars, who is a well-known 
author of children’s books 


University of 
student 
tour 


session 


Summer Conferences at ISNU 
on Public Issues 


Normal 


The annual Conference 
sponsored by the Illinois State 
University science department is 
planned for three different dates. Dr. 
Arnold Rose, University of Michigan pro- 
fessor of sociology, will discuss “A Sociolo- 
gist Looks at Mental Health” on June 24 
“Politics 1958” is the subject for discussion 
by speakers of national prominence on 
July 2. The final session, on July 10, will 


Soc ial 
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54 E dustin 


feature a talk by Dr. Donald Flanders, 
head of the theoretical mathematics divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy 
His subject will be and Survival.” 
Educational Conference at 
“Some 
selected 
an edu- 


Commission. 
“Science 

The annual 
ISNU is planned for July 15 to 17 
Accents in Education” has been 
as the theme. As in other vears, 
cational exhibit will be scheduled 
the same period. 


‘Parents, Children, Books’ 


How the cooperative influence of home, 
school, and library can help children of all 
ages to increase their enjoyment of books 
and reading will be the subject of a five- 
day workshop for parents, 
librarians at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, beginning July 7. The workshop, 
entitled “Parents, Children, and Books,” 
is being co-sponsored by the National 
Book Committee, Inc. 

This is the first time that a national 
workshop of this type has included parents 
as participants. Reports will be given on 
the latest and best children’s books; and 
discussions will be held on criteria for 
selection of the right books. Suggestions 
also will be presented on how curiosity 


during 


teachers, and 


aroused by television, and comics 
may lead to reading. Principal addresses 
will be given by nationally known 
ities on books and reading. Fee for the 
workshop will be $12. Further information 
obtained from the School of 
University of Washington 


movies, 


author- 


may be 
Librarianship, 
Seattle 5 


Administration of Social Work 


An invitational Workshop on the Admin- 
istration of Sckool Social Work Within the 
Total School Program will be held at Lake 
Forest Academy, Lake Forest, July 13 to 
17. School administrators and school social 
workers will consider definitions and eval- 
uation of roles relationships 
ind practices relating to effective 
istration of this aspect of the school pro- 
gram. Representatives of 
organizations will also be working partici 
The purpose of the workshop is to 
formulate and provide some standards of 
administration in terms of principles, 
and guides which would 


cone epts 
admin- 


LO prot ssional 


pants 


methods, assure 
the integ 
ices in the 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, US commis- 
sioner of education, will be the keynote 
speaker. Others who will present papers at 
the workshop are Forrest Conner, super- 
intendent of schools in St. Paul, Minn. 
Ray Graham, director of the division for 
exceptional children, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and Jane 
Wille, consultant for school social work 
for the state office. Each day’s discussion 
will revolve around one area of school 
work administration. 


ration of sound social work serv 


S« hools 


social 


DESP Summer Conferences 

The NEA 
School 
summer conferences—one in Denver, with 
the University of Denver, July 7 to 18, and 
one in cooperation with the National Train 
Bethel, Maine, in 


Elementary 
two 


Department of 


Principals will co-sponsor 


ing Laboratories in 
August 

Theme of the Denver conference will 
be “Education for Scientific Living,” and 
it will encompass virtually every profes- 
sional interest. clinics, 
and field trips will touch such diverse areas 
audio-visual aids, the role 
lay public, instruction of the handi 
organization, in-service 
child Partici- 
receive academic credit. For 
information and an enrollment 
to Harold E. Moore, 
University of Denver 
‘designed to 


Seminars, speeches 
as the use of 
of the 
capped, school 
education, and guidance. 
pants will 
additional 
form, write 
school of education, 

The Bethel conference is 
provide school executives with an intensive 
two-weeks laboratory in human relations 
and leadership. Working groups will be 
small so that participants can have closer 
contacts with the NTL staff. Applications 
may be obtained from DESP headquarters, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6 
D.C 


director, 


Holmes Celebration May 14 


The Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago is sponsoring a Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Celebration on May 14. 
Each year such an event is planned to 
attention on “one whose achieve- 
contributed to the 
fields of 


tocus 
ments have welfare of 
humanity and the 


education.” 


culture and 


Secretaries Workshop at MSU 


An Institute 


for Educational Secretaries 
will be held at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, July 21 to 25. It is planned 
to help the secretary grow in breadth and 
depth of perception; in understanding of 
educational principles, etc. The conference 
will be sponsored by the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Secretaries, the Mich- 
and several departments and 
organizations at MSU. 

The 11 courses planned cover topics 
well as prac- 
communications, human relations 
etc. Special events will include a picni 
Further details are 
Dobronski. 5286 
Mich 


igan group, 


in education as business 


tices 


tours. 
Agnes 
Dearborn, 


banquet, and 
available 
Mead Avenue, 


from 


Ceramics, Enameling Training 


Free training in the use of ceramic 
equipment and materials will be available 
to a limited number of teachers at the 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. this summer 
Qualified arts and crafts teachers are 
invited to attend for whatever period of 
time desired. Emphasis will be from the 
“how-to-do-it” standpoint, so that each 
teacher can take new experience back into 
the classroom. While all instruction is 
free, advance reservations are required. 
Write to the electric furnace division of 
the company at 3470 East Fifth Avenue, 
Columbus 19, Ohio. 

Two hours of credit, graduate or under- 
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graduate, in ceramics can be earned in two 
weeks of practice and study at an Amaco 
summer workshop, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Art Clay Co. and John Herron Art 


Institute, Indianapolis. One hour of under- 


graduate credit is available in metal 
enameling in one week of supervised 
instruction. Ceramic Workshops, which 


cost $30 for undergraduates and $40 for 
graduate students, will be held June 16 to 
27, July 14 to 25, Aug. 4 to 15, and Aug 
18 to 29. The Metal Enameling sessions are 
planned for July 7 to 12 and July 28 to 


Aug the cost is $20. Additional informa 
tion is available from the American Art 
Clay Co., 4717 West 16th Street, Indian- 


apolis 24, Ind 


June Is Recreation Month 
During National Recreation Month in 
June, educators can show how schools are 
preparing students to make wise use of 
their time. The National Recrea 
tion Association, sponsor of the observance 


le isure 


points out that today Americans have 
more leisure time than working time, and 
that recreation might well become the 


fourth “R.” The 1958 NRM theme is “It’s 
Your Leisure Make the Most of It 

The first week of the month is Physical 
Fitness Week. Family recreation will be 
stressed in the second week; the third week 
will emphasize cultural activities such as 


singing, dancing, painting sculpture, and 
creative hobbies. For further information, 
write Public Information and Education 


National Recreation Association, 8 West 


Sth Street, New York 11 


IESPA Announces Fall Meeting 


“Social Studies in the Elementary 
School” will be the theme at the fall con- 
ference of the Illinois E lementary School 


Oct 2 to 4 in 


Five general sessions will in 


Prine ipals Association 


Springfield 
clude the banquet Friday evening, a panel 
and prominent 


discussion speeches by 


educators. The conference opens with the 
first session, at 8 p.m. Thursday The 
business meeting will be Saturday morn- 


ing; group meetings are planned for Friday 


ifternoon 
NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Fine Resigns at Times 


Benjamin Fine, well-known education 
writer and editor, has ended a 21-year 
career with the New York Times. He will 


be dean of Yeshiva University’s Graduate 
School of Education and professor of edu- 
cation. Dr. Fine joined the Times staff as 
school reporter in 1937 
education editor four 
received numerous 

tional and_ philanthropic 
well is tre m 


was named 
He has 
educ a- 
and 


col- 


and 
years later 
honors from 
institutions 
croups, as journalism 


le agues 


At NEA Headquarters 


Madaline K. Remmlein 
tor of the NEA Research 
expert on school law, will retire July 1 
She will be succeeded by Martha Ware, 
her assistant, who came to the 
1955. Dr. Remmlein 


assistant dire 


Division and 


formerly 


NEA in 


has been a 


1958 


lecturer and writer, has done law research 
and is one 
thorized to practice before the US Supreme 
Court. She joined the NEA staff in 1936 
Now she will devote her time 
writing, and consultative work 


services has led to the 
staff member, Robert McLain, who will be 


state 


available to state and local associations Dr. Lee has also taught at Washington 
work with salary committees, work State College and the | ersit f Wis 
shops etc. He has taught and worked witl onsin. He } writter ral book 
and local salary committees in Mass pa ipl let and rticles ul evel pe 
achusetts ul und aptitude t 





Named Elementary Chairman 
Dr |. Murray Lee profess I 
nentary education at the Univer 
\liami 
lepartment of elementary education at 
University. Effective in 
ill repla e Dr Rebecca 
protessor of education 


few women lawyers au 


of the 
sity I 


has been nal ied chairman or the 


to teaching 


Southern Illinois 


) tio 
nsultation September he vy 


salary ci 
addition of a 


Heavy demand for 


ew ) 
. Baker SSO ite 


vho is acting chairman of the dey irtment 
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we kope proves helpful 
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With reacners as eagel ‘ pal vay help add ir erest to 
ents to make f the \ PTA meetings and to help 
, boost your attendance. 
ind consequently ready t € 
p inv ! ve \ mpic 
ittendance-builde ‘ ree 
Invitations iight be c! ted Dy 
V bE the t u 
\ ingste t 
There is y ew bou \“ Xo \ tre¢ Ip 
coffee at PTA et gs. The new D \ u s 
twist is making the coftee 
‘ } Be sure p 
eve and it Is all sO easy. , 
ciea4riy\ ¢ \ 
Select a committee for the pers \ it \ 
event. Invite members to a PTA pare! t's name 
coffee rather thant a meeting. a , oo wf 
“A coffee” sounds so much more come to a coffee.” P 
chatty and sociable. An vome DY ¥ oste l g 
like this. Gives meetings a plus ep N | 






The cool, lively flavor 
1 and natural chewing of refreshing 
_@—— Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
; yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 








WIU Ex-President Dies 


Dr. Walter P. Morgan | 
ot Western Ill died Mar 
30 in Mac ib. He served as president from 

)] until his 1942 ind 

in important part in the educational 
ies of the 
| 


president « reritus 


inois University 
retirement 
state and nation 
He was also president ot 
tional the Illinois 
Association in 1927 the 
Club of Illinois, the 
of the National Ed 


froups 


SIU Administrative Assistant 
Kenneth R. Miller president of Ohi 
Mechanics Institute has been named ad 
ninistrative assistant to Pres. D. W. M 
f Southern Illinois University. He 
formerly Ill ot | Society 
for Crippled Child 1 exe 
tor f the Greater Cinc 
He has been adminis 


Council 
OMI since 1954 


Was 
nois director 
direc- 
Satety 


ren an 


UN Observer for NEA 
Dr. Richard I. Miller of Nebra 
ointed to serve is the National 
Association s representatve unc 
it the United Nations. He will be 


17 


| has 
Ka fa 


rk witl 


intries 

1 

work closely 
' 


other 
. Pp rin’ 


1 
with 


Dean of Pharmacy Named 
Webster ha 


s been ippointe 

*harmacy on the 
iversity of Illi- 

been i pr fessor 
chemistry 


Affair 
te student intere 


orkshops, internships 
h projects It founded by 
rthur T. Vanderbilt and 


Ford lation 


Was 


Foundat 
William Stanley 
president for 1958-5 
i presid 
vear. Professor Stanley is chairman of tl 
of social foundations ed ti 


t r Corpor 
THESE SHIPPING CONTAINERS illustrate a new 
form of public service advertising on behalf of 
Fred Hoehler 
the National Citizens Council for Better Schools 
S. Schwartz 


the dvertising Council, and Jerome Stone, ex 


better schools center, trustee of 


joins Mrs. L midwest manager of 
ecutive vice-president of Stone Container Corpor 
ation, in looking over some of the first boxes to 


Better Build Better 


manufacturers are using 


bear the imprint Schools 


Communities Twenty 


the ymbol, which the company imprints free 


Resigns at Barrington 
I om ubmitted his 


t 


upermtena 


Library Coordinator in Europe 
Mildred L. Ni 


} 


kel, director of s ) 
Office of the Super 
Instruction 
ice to ace 
rdinator of the 
US Air Force 
librarian at Lyons Tov High 
| and Junior College in La oe 
joining the tate 


Wiesbaden, Ger 


or the 


in Europe 


staff. She is 


SIU Man in Burma 
Ernest |]. Simon, dear 
I versity divisic 
20-month assignment is 
nsultant to the goverm 
wa selected by tl 
issisting the 
i long 
program He 
the sel 
id planning surveys, et 


Burmese 


rane edu 


which is 


will be resp 


tion and _ training 


visitations, and 


Named to Finance Group 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of 
tf the Harvard Graduate School 
1, has elected chairman 
ional Committee for 
Finance. He 
947 until 


Secretar) 


been 
Education 
held this 
when he be 


de partment ot 


formerly 
1955 
of the 
d welfare 
was organized in 
s to teach the 
ind family money ma 


nt il 


1947 to 
ele ments ot 
been instrum«e 


worksl p> 


Illinois Men With ETRC 


B illivan, long-time Illinois 


urTl ul mn spe 


Sal 
inmistrator and 

n ippointed for six months as 
m school uses TV at the 
il Television and Radio Center 
in Was superinten lent of DeKall 
m 1943 to 1956. At ETRC he 
with schools on the most 

in their 
work 
thers 
s well as 


it tele 


usin Vision 
will 


where 


1 1 
¢ which \ CLOS ir 

inst ill itions 

ET\ 


} cel ro ick S 
the : } rovi 
informa 


enri nt and 
ums in a variety of subjects 
being made to determine 
in build progran on film 
be used in the schools to 
regular instruction 
Michael, superinte ident of 
fownship High School, has 
ird of directors of ETRC. He 
decide policy of the national 
school is experimenting 
by closed-circuit television 
inder a grant from the Fund for the Ad 


incement f Education 


Appointments in US Office 

I Glenn Featherston 

with the US Office of Education for 15 
is been namel issistant 

loc il school 

t in strengthening 

to these 


who has be en 


Comm IS- 


state and systems 


and expand- 
svstems. Dr. Feathers- 
rmerly a staff of the 
ite Department of Education 
re that, both teacher an 


member 


idminis 
trator 

Name 1 issistant coTmimissionel for Tre- 
search was Roy M. Hall 
the University of Texas. He has had ¢ xperi 
Iministration ind teach- 
statistical services are 
be ng ¢ xpande d ind in proved by the office 


who comes from 


ence In ac Tes¢ rch 
in Rese irch ind 


Contest Leader Resigns 

Irene J. Crabb, Latin teacher at Evan- 
ton Township High School, has resigned 
is chairman of the state Latin 
Under her 20 years of leade rship the Latin 
ontest took form and gradually de veloped 
into an event respected by languag 
teachers throughout the Midwest. Educa- 
tors in every part of the United States have 


contests 


Illinois Educatior 
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METROPOLITAN EAST 
e Tours depart St. Louis and Chicago for 9g s days 
Join me ona of sightseei You'll tour national shrines in Was! 
ton ’ © Alex st 
TRAILWAYS DELUXE ipl : st 
m Ar t Ceé ew ant 
Niag 5 Fa is ry " zlitt New 
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follow-up sessions next sumimel The sites 
for this summer's workshops are North 
western University and the Universities of 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Colo- 
rado. Two hundred scholarships of $50 
each will be made available for subsist 
ence and travel. The session at North 
western will be held July 7 to 11 


Scholarships at U. of Chicago 


S¢ holarships for college-age 
iailable at the University of 


established 


Tuition 
students are 
Chicago under the foundation 
in 1918 by the late LaVerne Noves for 
veterans of World War 1 their de- 


The amounts of the si holarships 


and 
scendants 
ire related to financial need of the 
but are awarded up to full tuition, $840 

The initial scholarship is continued if 
the student meets eligibility standards for 
renewal. Veterans of World War 2 who 
meet eligibility requirements for a Noyes 
also ire on government 
illowance Noyes allotment 
in cash. Information and application blanks 
obtained from the Office of Admis- 


Chicago 37 


student 


scholarship and 
may recelve the 


may be 


sions, University of Chicago 


Grant for Radiation Study 


4 Southern Illinois University scientist 
has been given a $21,000 grant from the 
US Public Health Service to study what 
happens to bacteria in the mouth and in- 
testinal tract of animals exposed to radia- 
tion. Dr. I. L. Shechmeister, associate pro- 
fessor of microbiology, 
harmless bacteria contribute 
For five 

under 


and others believe 
that normally 
to the death of irradiated animals 
vears Dr. Shechmeister worked 


Atomic Energy Commission grants 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


Plans to Improve Curriculum 

\ “well-defined, three-pronged program 
for long-range instructional improvement” 
was adopted at the annual conference of 
the Association for Supervision and Cu 
riculum Development. The evaluation and 
research project, to be carried on at both 
the national and local levels, involves the 
following objectives: to get a course of 
instruction which will not overeraphasize 
one subject area to the detriment of 
nother; to provide adequately for both the 
talented and the slower student; and to 
evaluate effectiveness of educational tests 
ind results of new experimental programs, 
sé hool 


parent teacher conferences ind 


SUTVEYVS 


Engineering Enrollments Up 
College students majoring in engineering 
in the United States and territories in- 
creased by more than 20,000 last fall, 
the US Office of Education announced. The 
a series of surveys show a climb 
enrollments 


latest in 
of 131,440 in 
1951 
Engineering 
a survey, totaled more in 1956-57 than in 
1953-54, but fewer than 
number of 


engineering 
since 
degrees, also covered by 
the low year of 
in 1949-50, when the 
engineering 
siderable part to th 
available to 


large 


graduates was due in con- 


financial assistance 


veterans 


Science by Correspondence? 

correspondence courses be used to 
need for 
technol 


(Can 
help supply America’s emergen 
college-trained scientists and 
ogistsr 

The University of Illinois is calling a 
pioneer national science 
educators and correspondence 


k aswers to the question 


conference of 
specialists 
to seek Plans for 
the meeting have been begun by a com 
the University and six other 
It will be presented by the 
university extension Oct 
Allerton Park, near Monti- 
called the Allerton 


Corresponde nce 


mittee trom 
institutions 
UL division of 
12 to 15, at 
cello will be 
House Conterence on 
Instruction 

The conterence will 
find ways to relieve the coming enrollment 
pressure on colleges and universities by 


and 


also attempt to 


offering undergraduate courses in these 


reas 


New Study Programs at UI 
New graduate study in 
veterinary medicine, finance, 
matics teaching, and a new curriculum in 
‘engineering mechanics,” have been ap- 
proved by the University of Illinois board 


programs for 


and mathe- 


of trustees 
In veterinary medicine, both master of 
science and doctor of philosophy degrees 
will be Students with veterinary 
degrees or other appropriate bachelor’s de- 
grees will be admitted in a more diversified 
graduate program, integrated with research 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
finance 


aw arded. 


In the 

The master of 
allow for specialization in central banking 
history and policy, corporation finance, in- 
and urban land utili 


science In will 


vestment, insurance, 
zation 

The curriculum for master of science in 
mathematics teaching is an alternate open 
only to participants in the Academic Year 
Institute, a program financed by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation 

Engineering mechanics will be offered to 
undergraduates starting Sept. 1. It will 
emphasize mathematics and engineering 
sciences, providing a foundation both foi 
graduate study and for industrial work in 
development and research 


SIU Offers New Curricula 


Southern Illinois University’s newly 
created department of instructional mate- 
rials, one of the first among the nation’s 
colleges, has been formed by combining the 
former library service department and the 
teaching phases of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Service, both agencies of the SIU Library. 
The purposes is to train specialists who 
will be better qualified to use effectively 
the wide range of library and audio-visual 
materials that are becoming increasingly 
important 

The department provides four possible 
curricula. One for undergraduate students 
working toward a BS degree in education 
is a minor in school library service, which 
will qualify teachers for part-time profes- 
sional service in school libraries. For 
graduate students the department offers 
minors in school library service—intended 
primarily for those who desire to gain 


( ompe tency In children’s and adolescent 


a training program for 
education—in- 


literature and not 
librarians; in audio-visual 
tended to train elementary and secondary 
audio-visual directors and coordinators 
and in instructional materials—covers both 
education and schoel librar- 
MS in Education 


audio-v isual 


ianship ind leads to a 


Traveling Lecturers on Science 
among which have 
interest in sponsoring a “traveling 
teacher” under the Oak Ric ue Traveling 
Science Demonstration Lecture Program 
Aim of the program—which is sponsored by 
the National Foundation and 
Atomic Energy Commission and admin- 
istered by the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies—is to stimulate the interest 
of high-school students in science careers 

Teachers chosen to be the lecturers 
will attend a three-months training pro- 
gram at Oak Ridge, where they will learn 
some of the latest practices and prepare 
their presentations. More than 2900 schools 
visits by the 


Illinois is states 


show n 


Science 


have already requested 
traveling teachers for the coming year. For 
information write to the institute, PO Box 


117, Oak Ridge, Tenn 


More School Use of TV 


Radio and television are destined to 
more important educational tools 
in the next decade, Pres. Quigg Newton 
of the University of Colorado said at the 
university's first Radio and Television Day 
conference, attended by several hundred 
commernr¢ ial broadeasters and students He 
said the nation can look forward to: 

] An 
tional programs on commercial as well as 
educational stations. These programs will 
be—and must be—more interesting and 
hetter pre pared than any on the air today ? 

2. “A wide variety of courses for col- 
lege credit,” but “I doubt if it ever will 


degree 


bec One 


increasing number of educa- 


be possible to obtain a college 
merely by listening to the radio or by 
watching television.” 

3. “The more extensive use 
circuit television on the college 
of tomorrow, especially in the large lec- 
ture classes and in such specialized ap- 
instruction.” 
universities 


of closed- 


campus 


plications as medical 

The nation’s colleges and 
are facing a critical period in their long 
history, President Newton explained. 
“They are being called upon to provide 
an improved quality of education to a 
greatly increased number of students, and 
they do not have the necessary teachers, 
facilities, or finances.” 

“Institutions of higher education simply 
will not be able to meet the challenge 
without making maximum use of every 
instructional technique at their command 
and that includes radio and _ television,” 
he said 


For Engineering Education 


A plan to increase the number of young 
teachers for engineering schools has been 
presented to James R. Killian, Jr., the 
President’s special assistant for science and 
technology, by the American Society for 
Engineering Education. : 
more students to 


To encourage good 


Education 





enter graduate study—the period durin 
which most engineering students discover 
interest in teaching—the ASEE states that 
basic research in engineering must be 
expanded and that federal agencies should 
enlarge grants for such purposes. Thi 
plan proposes 1) a substantial increase in 
the number of National Science Founda 
tion fellowships for first-year graduate 
study in engineering; 2) secondary grants 
to those who fail to qualify for full fellow 
ships under the NSF; 3) supplementary 
federal grants to holders of NSF fellow- 
ships who take part-time teaching assign 
ments; and 4 NSF awards to increas¢ 
financial aid to graduate students who 
combine teaching with education and 
research 

Federal support of basic research, th 
society's report emphasized, “will deter- 
mine the supply of individuals with the 
requisite background to educate engineers 
in an age when basic understanding of 
scientific principles must replace depend- 
ence on intuition and experience.” 

The society’s committee on the develop 
ment of engineering faculties reports that 
the US faces a shortage of nearly 1000 
engineering teachers; about 9500 will be 
needed by 1966 

Academic careers are not the traditional 
ones for engineering graduates; therefore, 
graduate students in our engineering col- 
leges need every opportunity and encour- 
agement to sample the satisfactions of 
te aching and the real excitement of funda- 
mental research The committee’s recom 
mendations to Dr. Killian say that every 
qualified engineering graduate — student 
should have the opportunity and even 
obligation of assisting in his university's 


teaching program 


Biological Sciences ‘Overlooked’ 


One of America’s foremost zoologists, 
speaking at Southern Illinois University, 
charged that the biological sciences are 
being “repeatedly overlooked” in the cur- 
rent cry over science education—an over- 
sight that could threaten the future of 
mankind. Dr. Walter Penn Taylor, distin- 
guished visiting professor of zoology at 
SIU, said that “life is now the hottest 
thing in the universe, and our future 
security may depend not so much on 
exploring outer space but managing the 
space in which we live.” 

“Tt biology 1S allowed to become obso- 
lete,” said Dr. Taylor, “then the humar 
race itself will be in the same _ predica 
ment.” 

Citing evidence to show that the bio- 
logic al sciences are losing ground the 
speaker warned that “the future develop- 
ment of industrial society depends on 
man’s ability to live with himself, his 
fellow man, and his environment.” 

Dr. Taylor pointed out that a December, 
1957, pay raise to government scientists 
largely ignored those in biological sciences 
and that current plans for training scientists 
pointedly ignore the ever-increasing need 
for biological learning and research 

Dr. Taylor is a top ecologist and con- 
servationist who served for more than 35 
years with the US Department of Agricul- 
ture, Departme nt of Interior and Biological 
Survey 


dents want to take science in hi 


Elementary Science Program 
Is the science we te ich in vr Dr 
schools challenging enough to make st i % all " ‘ 3 ' p 7 
" | ' ‘ y is : at aii ives 
; *;. aes “Qo in other sul 
ind college?” asked the president or the 


National Science Teachers Association. He 
spoke at the association’s convention it 


supe};rvisors and admini 


juainted with the hije 


March pointing out that in teaching 
sclence it is more important for ° ° 
keep up with ou children than it Trump Talks to Principals 
natch Russia’s educational offering ntih talent for the spac 
Pres. Glenn O. Blough outlined 

int program to help elementary s 
itch up with the interests and 
children. It calls f 
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Enroll With Your IEA Placement Division 





| wish to enroll with the placement division 


| am enrolled with the division; | wish to bring my record up to date 


AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


S.S. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER © 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 
Comfortable pedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks 
Children's playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis , 


= 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Passenger Milwaukee, Wis.— 615 E. Erie St. 
$57° Muskegon, Mich.—“‘The Mart" 


(Plus Tox) 








a a * 
Washington University 
Established in 1853 


Summer School: June 16 to 
July 23; July 24 to August 29 


Undergraduate and graduate courses; general education; teacher education; 
advanced graduate studies leading to masters and doctors degrees. Short 
courses, workshops, clinics. 
St. Louis is a cultural, educational, recreational center in the mid-west. 
For Bulletin, write to: 
Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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And tell your father he's still pretty 


weak in arithmetic! 


Adds to Industrial Staff 


A new upplic d science program at South 


strengthened 
faculty mem 
ducation and ip 


ern Illinois University will be 
by the addition of tive 


be in the 


new 
industrial « 
plied science department which will o 
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Memorial Lectures Planned 

The Northern Illinois chap 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa has established an 
innual lecture in honor of the late Rome 
M. Zulauf, who \ lean of the faculty 
Mrs. Zulauf d been seeking an ap 
propriate us¢ norial fund 
by friends and colleagues; she was 
that PDK 
this kind 


lecturer to the campus during 


University 


started 
pl ised 
wishes to project of 
PDK plans to bring the first 
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Summer Extension Courses 


Illinois Normal 
otter ( workshops in 17 off 
umpus ce nters throughout the state during 
July. Each three-weeks 
semester credit 
From June 9 to 27 courses will be offe: 
ed Cambridge, Danville, Decatur, Ha 
vana, Joliet, Kankakee Morris, Ottawa 
Peoria, Princeton, Springhe Id, Virginia 
ind Watseka. The second will be 
June 30 to July 18 in Cambridge, Carroll 
ton Decatur, Gilman Havana Joliet 
ind Streator. For further informa 
tion, write to Dr. Francis R. Brown, dire: 
tor of field serv ISNU, or to the 
city superintendent in the particular 
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Printing Education Conference 
One college Stout 
College, Menomonie will be 
for the 
ing Education sponsored by the 
national Graphi Arts Education 
session, Au > to d at 
devoted to orientation and spe ial- 
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Adult Education Workshop 
A workshop in adult education on the 
level will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 14 to Aug. 1 
Planned for directors of res 
ind university 
their staff members, the | 
from the Fund for 
ition. It was planned 
the Center for the 
Adults 
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Health Education Workshop 
To encourage teachers to 
Health Education Workshop it 


this summer, the 


attend i 
Southern 
Illinois University school 
ind SIX agencies ire offering 
20 stipends of each t 
Conducted for the first 
workshop IS 
quality of health instruction 
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Sponsoring the workshop with SIU are 
the state departments of public health 
ind publi Illinois Tuberculosis 
Illinois Society for the Pre 
vention of Blindness, Illinois Heart 
and the National Foundation for 
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Language Arts Symposium 
“The English Arts’—a s) 
posium for elementary secondary 
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Language SViIi- 


and 


te ichers principals and 


offering at 
from Aug. 1] to 22, This symposium will 


explore new ideas and work on practical 


problems in all areas of the language arts 


supe rvisors 


be a new Syracuse University 


General lectures and discussions, study 


groups, demonstrations, materials forums, 
and exhibits will be offered. Three graduate 
may be earned 
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Syracuse 


or undergraduate credits 
For further 
it the 
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information write to 
School of Educaticn 
Svracuse 10, N.Y 


I irly 


ISNU Summer Clinics 
week 
each offering one semester hour ot under- 
graduate credit, will be offered at Illinois 
State Normal University this summer. The 
fee for each is $5 handwriting 
whi h iS 35.19 

Dates and 
9 to 13 


I le ven one educational clinics 


except 
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Parent-Teacher 16 t 
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July 14 to 18 and 28 to Aug. | Advanced 
Reading; July 21 to 25—Audio-Visual Edu- 
ition Aug 1 to S—Current 
Reading; and Aug. 12 to 16 
Education For further information on 
clinics, write » Dr. Chris De Young at 
ISNI 
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Administrators Workshop 


S h | ad 
ministrators can earn college credit at a 
Summer Workshop for Administrators at 
the University of Illinois June 24 to July 
18. The theme is “Better Staff Utilization.’ 
Experienced invited to 
ittend the first 
I parti ipation 


Beginning and prospective 
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Elementary School Languages 
The fifth annual Foreign Language Ele 
entary School Workshop at Southern Ili 
offers four hours of credit 
ducators teaching lan 
grade-school children. It is open 


ois | niversity 
interested in 
iages to 
to elementary teachers with one year or 
nore ot colle ve French (serman, or Span 
ish ind to those 
high school 
The workshop will be held June 16 to 
July 11. Information is available from Di 
Hellmut Hartwig of the SII department 


workshop d 


now teaching language in 


languages rector 
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ing for adult citizenship and that council 
work is a way of participating in mean- 
ingful activities for the good of the whole 
school community 

ETHS was selected by the NASC film 
ommittee after pre-testing 12 high schools 
throughout the country. Next fall the 
movie will be available to senior high- 
school student councils and upper-grade 


social studies classes 


Engineers Are Needed 


The need for increasing 
qualified engineers will continue into the 
predictable future, according to a state- 
ment by John T. Rettaliata, president of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Hasty interpretations of scattered reduc- 
tions in employment, proclaiming the 
shortage of engineers to be over, could 
jeopardize the nation’s future security and 
economic growth, he said. 

Dr. Rettaliata expressed concern that 
publicity on limited and temporary reduc- 
tions of engineering personnel could have 
an adverse effect on college enrollments 
and national survival. He pointed out that 
these reductions do not reflect a general 
trend, are only in certain localities and 
types of industries, and that most of them 
are the result of temporary cutbacks in 
defense contracts. 

Possible increases in the national defense 
budget, in view of the urgent necessity to 
outstrip Russian technology, also indicates 
a growing demand for engineers. A recent 
survey, said Dr. Rettaliata, shows that more 
than half of some 200 industries expect to 
employ more engineering graduates in 
1958 than in 1957 and to pay them higher 
starting salaries 

Dr. Rettaliata predicted increased em- 
phasis on graduate study in the future 
He said, “The badge of admission into the 
engineering profession will gradually move 
from bachelor’s degrees to advanced de- 
crees as the increasing complexity of in- 
dustrial operations necessitates longer peri- 
ds of preparation.” 


numbers of 


‘Learn—and Live’ Campaign 


A nationwide effort “to 
public censciousness to the necessity for 
placing greater emphasis upon attainments 
of intellect and skill” will be spearheaded 
by radio and television broadcasters. The 
National Association of Broadcasters has 
innounced a special public-service project, 
entitled “Learn—and Live.” This action 
reflects “concern expressed by leaders in 
ill walks of life that we, as a people, 
must make more and better use of our 
national brain-power to meet the change 
and challenge of the space age.” 

The objectives of the project are to 
develop among Americans a respect for 
learning and knowledge, making ignorance 
unfashionable; stimulate among young 
people a sense of the exciting adventure 
of growing to full intellectual capacity; 
ind impress upon elders their duty to 
guide and support youth in obtaining more 
knowledge and training. 

Preliminary plans call for an intensive 
“informational and_ inspirational” effort 
over radio and tele, ision as well as com- 
activity 


awaken __ the 


munity 


j 


376 


Speak on Adult Education 


they 


Lawson, director 


When people learn more, earn 
more, said Alexander E 
of adult and veteran education in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, at the annual University of 
Illinois Conference on Adult Education 
“Every community in the state has the 
facilities and, potentially at least, the 
trained personnel available to carry out 
educational programs for all citizens,” he 
said. He called adult education “a natural 
extension” of existing public school pro- 
grams. In Illinois, local districts 
have authority under the law to support 
and maintain education of adults beyond 
the high school. 

M. C. Bergwall, assistant superintendent 
in charge of adult education for Rock 
Island public schools, said that citywide 
good will is the greatest profit that can 
come from a community adult education 
“The fuller use of school facili- 


to our 


SC hool 


program 
ties is most desirable as a 
people,” Mr. Bergwall said. “Every indi- 
vidual citizen who partic ipates in the pro- 
gram and feels that he has gained some- 
thing becomes an ardent supporter of our 


service 


schools.” 

The conference was held Mar. 28 and 
29, conducted by the UI Division of 
University Extension in cooperation with 
the Illinois Adult Education Association 


Teen-Age Sewing Contest 


Girls between the ages of 10 and 17 are 
eligible to compete for $85,000 in prizes 
in the sixth annual Teen-Age Dressmaking 
Contest sponsored by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. They must enroll in the Singer 
Teen-Age Dressmaking Course; guided by 
a Singer instructor, each girl will make a 
dress for herself. Classes will be held from 
May 19 to Aug. 9. Dresses must be com- 
pleted by Aug. 30, they will be 
judged in two divisions—junior, ages 10 
to 13, and senior, 14 to 17. Competition 
will be on local, regional, and national 
levels. 

Prizes of sewing machines, cash, scholar- 
ships, and trips to New York are offered. 

available from 
course costs $10 


and 


Complete information is 
local Singer centers. The 


for 20 hours of lessons 


Schools and Satellites 


The public school systems that produced 
15 of the 16 key scientists who developed 
America’s first satellite at the California 
Institute of Technology have been com- 
mended by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

That public school graduates figured 
prominently in the satellite race “dramati- 
cally underscored the relationship of 
America’s public schools to America’s 
scientific achievements,” NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr said in letters 
to the school administrators in six states 
about their graduates—almost all still in 
their thirties. 

Joint credit for the launching of Ex- 
plorer I goes to the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory at Cal Tech and the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala., accord- 
ing to official Army records. The Hunts- 


ville group is known for its German rocket 
scientists, but 15 of the 16 Cal Tech 
satellite men received their science ground- 
Ing and educ ition in American public high 
schools The Huntsville center supplied 
the first stage of the US satellite—a modi- 
fied Redstone liquid propellant rocket. The 
high speed stages—including the satellite 
itself and the satellite 
were provided by Cal Tech 

Dr. Carr 
systems for “academic programs that over 
the years have he Iped to educate men ot 
such caliber.” He congratulated “the 
teachers of yesterday and today who he Ip 


instrumentation 


commended individual school 


make Suc h progre SS possible - 

The one member of the Cal 
who is not a US high-school product, al- 
though he is a graduate of Cal Tech, was 
born and educated in New Zealand 


Fech crew 


Housing for Married Students 


Western Illinois University will receive 
a $206,000 federal loan to construct hous- 
ing for 32 student families. The 
plan calls for three units—one two-story 
building, containing eight one-bedroom 
apartments, and two one-story buildings, 
containing 24 apartments. Present married- 
student housing will be demolished 


housing 


Reviews Educational Toys 


“Approved Educational Playthings” is a 
reviewing service for toys and games 
operated free by Patrick Carr, curriculum- 
materials center director for the Villa 
Grove He founded the project 
when a fellow teacher said she wished she 
had a directory of educational playthings 
available. Mr. Carr “reviews” toys sent 
to him for that purpose by manufacturers: 
his criterion is that the item must offer 
improvement In one of three qualities 
knowledge, ability, or skill 

Mr. Carr writes a newspaper column on 
the subject and also on paperback books 
Publications on the two subjects will be 


schools 


out soon 


Teachers, Not Christmas Gifts 


Scholarships will be given to future 
teachers by Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc. The company established a scholar- 
ship program in 1951 to replace the prac- 
tice of giving Christmas gifts to customers 
Until 1957 scholarships were granted with- 
out regard to career aims. Last year the 
rules were revised to help meet the teacher 
shortage ‘ 

The company is offering 24 $500 schol- 
arships to high-school seniors living in 
terminal cities of Consolidated Freight- 
ways. Chicago students, among those in 
22 cities of 75,000 or more population, are 
eligible for six of the awards 


Welcome, Retired Teachers 


Retired teachers are invited to consider 


taking a combined membership in the 
Illinois Retired Teachers Association (a 
section of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion) and the National Retired Teachers 
Association. For information, write to 
Helen Sanford, secretary of IRTA, at 1940 
Evanston 


Sherman Avenue, 
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Seceeeeeecee= ecceceeececcesea: 

These are annou ements hy the manu 
facturers of new products which we believe ul be 
of interest to educators. Thia listing should not 
he construed as a recommendation by the editor 
lf unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS I CATION and your request for 


further infor matior } forwarded to the man- 


ufacturer 


Model DA Record Player is a low-cost, 
feather-light, portable record player which 
operates on four flashlight batteries, weighs 
7 lbs., and measures 12 in. x 12 in. square 
6 in high Owners will never need in 
electric outlet, wires plugs, or extension 
cords. It will play up to 6000 records and 
operates on three speeds. The flip-over 
cartridge contains two sapphire needles 
A balanced amplifier feeds two tone-bal 
anced speakers, assuring incomparable re- 
production of sound in both high and low 
frequency ranges Price, $59.95. Available 
at local music shops 


HRS Hi-Fi Language Sets for Children 
can start a child seven to 14 speaking a 
foreign language almost at once. The HRS 
Hear, Repeat, Speak) method, devised by 
eight authorities, make it fun for a child 
to learn a second language. Each cours¢ 
is divided into 12 situations, enabling the 
child to fit the foreign language to every- 
day occurrences. Each situation is re- 
peated three times, making sure that the 
child, through repetition, Is ible to dige st 
what he has learned. Packaged in a sturdy 
box, each course consists of two 10-inch 
334% LP hi-fi records (one hour playing 
time) and a colorful illustrated manual 
Available in French, Spanish, German, and 
Italian for $4.95, the sets are distributed 
by book, department, and record stores 


Jiffold-Immaculate Presentation Cover 
seems to fill a need for a low-priced, yet 
neat and tailored means of presentation 
for student reports, plans, schedules, et 
It is made of a single sheet of 70-lb. whit 
vellum paper, measuring © m. x ii] in., 
folded to form a cover of double thickness 
for 842 in. x 11 in. paper. Inserts are 
bound by wire-stitching with a desk or 
pocket stapler, then binding the ends of 
the sheet together by removal of the 
protective paper cover from a strip of 
pressure-sensitive adhesive. In its finished 
form, the wire stitches do not show, and 
the resulting presentation is neat, orderly, 
and attractive. Will cover up to 30 sheets 
of 16 in. paper. Available through school 
supply stores. 

Kodak Contour Bag comes on the mar- 
ket just in time for a real vacation 
work-out. It is made of tough, top-grain 
California saddle leather and will give max 
imum protection to photographic equip- 
ment. The adjustable shoulder strap is 
heavy-duty harness leather, and its leather 
shoulder pad is cushioned with foam rub- 
ber. The main section, closed by a heavy 
duty zipper, is divided into compartments 
for camera accessories. If maximum storage 
space is required, the divider may be re- 
moved. An easy-to-reach outside pocket 
is handy for storing flash bulbs or film 
while a zippered leather pocket inside the 
top keeps Iters and extra lenses close at 
hand. Price, $34.50 





You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget ir 2,881-muile try Dining R Car. Coach s ré 
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insurpassed. Choice Dut inexpensive 


meals are served in the Skyline Coftee 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort . . . Faster Service 


Plaza 9-4433 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 





“new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
cost). 


Secson—June 19th—Sept. 7th 


For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. $T-5, 1841 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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When you buy that new or late model used car, get our quota- 


tion before you sign. Average savings of 20% on financing and 


insurance. Call today—have the money tomorrow. You'll like 


doing business with us because we like doing business with you. 
STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE COMPANY 
PHONE 8-7579 — 410% SO. FIFTH — SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

















FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE STAY in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Special Rates for Teachers, Educators, Students 
4 


Z Hotel Martinique %, 


Y 


32d ST. & BROADWAY,N. Y.1 


Modern 18-story, 
Singles $5.50; Doubles $8.50 


659-room hotel 


s, all with 


Crrul re 


Air Conditioning ava 


Near theaires, Radio City 
Department stores, UN, etc 


. fll Uy 


/martha Washington { Hotel 
(EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN) 

30th ST. at MADISON AVE.,N.Y.16 7 

Transient or Weekly y, 

Kitchenette apts. also available I A 





VACATION JOBS 


Wetenmes 


Apsly in Person or Write 
THE KANE SERVICE 
Room 508, 510 N. Dearborn, Chicago 











HAIL ADJUSTERS WANTED 


Company writing Hail on Growing Crops 
in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana is taking ap- 
plications for experienced Hail Adjusters 
for full time and per diem employment 
during the summer school vacation months 
Excellent salary and car furnished 


Write P. ©. Box 614, Bloomington, Illinois 





PLASTIC-COVERED 


CHALK 


"Prever s bre 


THE CLEAN-CHALK COMPANY 


705 Ww Third Street 


Muscatine, ltowa 








VACATION IN THE pouty 


AT BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
NEW Padre I snd Causeway e 
nantic sp ner M “le 
Grande I OW t r 
formation 
INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
0 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


"If they use"’ 
“Noble's HANDWRITING MADE EASY 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET 1€ giving 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 











By DONALD INGLI 
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Films 


(Intermediate 
rent 


Wonderland 
high. 10 minutes, 
or purchase. Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 

Che purposes of the film are to explain 
biological functions of fish and 


Aquarium 


and JUNILOT color 


the “basic 
other aquarium life.” 
taining the aquarium are also 
strated. The film opens with a reference 
to plant and animal life in the ocean and 
the difficulty of seeing it first-hand. With 
can study the 


Setting up and main- 


demon- 


an aquarium, however, one 
water life which is similar in 
spects to that found in natural bodies of 


many re 
Through simple animation we sec 
obtain free oxys gen by 
gills 


Using 


water 
how fish cOrTrcing 
through 


vess¢ ls 


made up of small 


mil rophotography, 


water! 
blood 
circulation of blood is also demonstrated 
Other parts of the fish are 
nose and lateral line (organ of hearing and 
touch). In the latter part of the film, we 
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As easy to use as a dictionary... teaches children lifetime reference skills 
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